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Stuyvesant 
Teams 


Struggling 


for Fields 


By ROBIN KACHKA 


Of all the Stuyvesant 
teams, Girls’ Softball might 
have it the worst. For prac- 
tice, they're in the 
Gymnastics gym, an area 
about half the size of a regu- 
lation infield. The hard- 
wood floor doesn’t compare 
to the sand and grass of a 
real softball field. 

“It’s nothing like the 
game. There are no short 
hops. You hit pop-ups and 
they get stuck in the ceiling 
plumbing,” says senior 
Ginger Norling. Sometimes, 
they just need the grass. 

“On the _ pitcher’s 
mound, you have to dig 
your feet into the sand, so 
it’s difficult to emulate the 
real situation [in the gym],” 
says pitcher Jaime Cositore. 
“Then, when you’re in the 
game, you feel off balance.” 

Playing softball in such 
a small area can be danger- 
ous. With balls ricocheting 
off walls, girls often get hit. 
Clocks, wall lights, and steel 
doors suffer too. “I broke 
the clock and the light in 
the sixth floor gym, and 
Ginger broke one of the 
ceiling lights,” Danielle 
Hedderson confesses. 

Stuyvesant, along with 
almost every other 
Manhattan high school, 
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Stuyvesant students among the protesters in Washington DC. 





Stuy Students Protest 
Bush’s Inauguration 


By LING WU KONG 


WASHINGTON - Students 
from Stuyvesant and La 
Guardia High Schools braved 
inclement weather to protest 
President George W. Bush’s 
inauguration on Saturday, 
January 20. 

105 students and adults 
boarded two tour buses at 5 
a.m. in front of Stuyvesant to 
join hundreds of other 
protesters at Freedom Plaza, 
one of three designated 
protest sites along 


Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
Stuyvesant contingent, about 
60 students, was organized by 
the Stuyvesant Social Action 
Coalition (SSAC). 

“The primary objective of 


Eleven of the sixteen Intel Semifinalists with their teachers in the Principal’s conference room. 


this protest is to basically tell 
Bush that we’re not going to 
have it,” said Maggie Gribben, 
senior at La Guardia and one 
of the organizers of the trip. 
“We don’t agree with his poli- 
cies and we don’t agree with 
the way he was elected.” 

After a four-hour bus ride 
and an hour ride on the 
Washington Metro, students 
arrived at Freedom Plaza. 
Passing through a security 
checkpoint, they joined hun- 
dreds of protesters gathered 
along one side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, while Bush support- 
ers sat in rafters opposite, with 
a large police presence in- 
between. Nearby a high school 
band from Crawford, Texas 
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From left, Principal Stanley Teitel, Robert Lindquist, Roz Bierig, Marianna Reep, Sonal Batra, 
Eugene Khandros, Dmitriy Aronov, David Gutman, Dorothy Suecoff, Anna Zubkina, Rick 
Siriratsivawong, Yvonne Mak, Siyang Leng, Carol Anne Held, Caroline Nguyen, Anne Manwell, and 
Jerry Moy Chow. See Story on Page 4. 
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Rafael Junco: 
1951-2001 


By ABIGAIL DEUTSCH 


Rafael Junco, a Spanish 
teacher who will be remem- 
bered for the learning and 
energy he brought to his class- 
es, died on Monday, January 
22. He suffered complications 
due to a heart attack after an 
operation, according to col- 
league Patrick Niglio. He was 
49. 

Junco, who came to 
Stuyvesant in 1996, often told 
his students how lucky he felt 
to be at the school. According 
to students and faculty, he was 
very committed to teaching, 
and frequently used uncon- 
ventional techniques. 

“He was famous for occa- 
sionally playing songs in class 
and getting us to sing along,” 
said Heather O’Brien, who 
graduated last year. “He had a 
great voice and one time he 
brought this song to our class 
called ‘Solo me vive una vez,’ 
which means ‘You only live 
once.’” 

Junco was born in Cuba 
and grew up in New York City. 
He attended George 


Student Leads 
Petition Against 
Regents Date 


By ROBIN KACHKA 


Senior junior Lida Shao 
started a petition on January 
10 protesting the scheduling 
of the English Regents on 
January 24, the day of the 
Chinese New Year. 

Shao’s petition, circulated 
in Stuyvesant, Bronx Science, 
Brooklyn Tech, Hunter, and 
Forest Hills said, “we demand 
that we be heard and recog- 
nized as a legitimate com- 
plaint. In future scheduling, 
this conflict of interest, 
between our cultural heritage 
and standardized testing, 
should NEVER _ happen 
again.” 

“The purpose of the peti- 
tion is not to make an enemy 
of the board of Regents," 
explained Shao."Our mission 
is to give the Asians a voice. 
We want to open up commu- 
nications with the Board of 
Ed.” 

The Chinese (Lunar) 
New Year, celebrated by Asian 
communities, including the 





on Monday, January 22. 





Washington High School, 
where he also began teaching. 
Junco, who was known to love 
singing and acting, once par- 
ticipated in senior SING!. 
Colleagues and students 
remember Junco’s sense of 
humor. Senior Blake Marks- 
Landro recalls coming late to 
Spanish class the day of the 
Yankee Tickertape parade. 
“When I got back I tried to 
pretend I had just lost track of 
time, but it was hard to lie, 
considering I had this huge 
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Rebels Clinch First 
Round Bye; Win 
18 Straight 


By ARTHUR TEBBEL 


After two exhibition loss- 
es early in the season, the 
Running Rebels have won 18 
straight games and have 
secured a first round bye in 
the playoffs. They are a per- 
fect 18-0 in their division. 

Stuyvesant has been in a 
class of its own in the division 
(18-0), beating its opponents 
by an average of 20 points 
per game. However, players 
have said that Manhattan 3B 
is reputably a weak division; 
the playoffs should be a 
more accurate test of 
Stuyvesant's merit, as the best 
teams in the league vie for 
the city championship. 

The linchpin of this 
year's success has been the 
defense. The Stuyvesant 
defense has been absolutely 
smothering, containing its 
opponents to a crippling 43 
points per game. The full- 
court press and post defense 
have been unwavering. 

Guard play has also been 
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What Ever Happened to | Writing Does Belong on the Wall 


Block Scheduling? 


wo years ago, a small group of Stuyvesant students visited 

Thomas Jefferson High School for Science and Technology 

(TJ), a Magnet School located in northern Virginia. They 

observed a scheduling system referred to as block scheduling, 
and reported that it worked remarkably well. So well, in fact, that it 
was proposed to the SLT, where, according to David Gringer, former 
SU President, the initiative passed unanimously. 

At TJ, classes are divided into “odd” or “even,” where “odd” classes 
run on Tuesdays and Thursdays for an hour and a half each, and 
“even” classes run on Wednesdays and Fridays. Monday is an “anchor 
day,” where every class runs for 45 minutes. Jamie Montana, a sopho- 
more at TJ, explained, “It’s a much freer environment. It’s possible to 
get ahead or take a day off.” A poll taken in Stuy last year indicated 
that a majority of the students were not in favor of block scheduling. 
Yet most students are not aware of what block scheduling fully entails. 
Block scheduling reduces stress, something any Stuyvesant student 
would appreciate. Having the luxury of two days to complete assign- 
ments allows for more flexibility in budgeting time. It makes room for 
more student-teacher interaction, promotes in-depth discussions and 
a more productive classroom. A TJ poll showed that students over- 
whelmingly prefer block scheduling. Out of 1,080 students polled, 
26.75% liked the current program, 2.31% opposed it, and the remain- 
ing 70.94% wanted to eliminate the “anchor day” and have only 
blocked scheduling. 

Since the idea of block scheduling has been introduced to 
Stuyvesant, two proposals have been rejected. The original reason for 
the abandonment was contractual, in that teachers cannot work for 
more than six hours and twenty minutes a day, and cannot work for 
extended periods of time without a break. However, there are schools 
in New York City (such as Edward R. Murrow in Brooklyn) that have 
flexible modular scheduling and still work within the United 
Federation of Teachers’ guidelines. The second proposal worked 
within the UFT guidelines, but was scheduled for only part of 
Thursdays and Fridays. It wasn’t really block scheduling and the SLT 
wasn’t in favor of it. In the words of Frank Mazzetti, COSA, “there was 
an unwillingness to make block scheduling work.” Indeed, it was set 
up to fail. 

When recently asked of his opinions on block scheduling, Mr. 
Teitel said his primary concern was that students not be limited as to 
how many classes they take. However, students at Murrow can take up 
to 10 classes per semester, which is certainly not a limitation for us. 

It is certainly possible to have block scheduling in our school. 
This program would be a major gain to the Stuyvesant community. 
The one month test run that we were promised should be organized 
for the middle of the spring term. About 98% of the students at TJ are 
in favor of block scheduling; clearly there must be a reason for their 
overwhelming support. A change like this would obviously require a 
period of adjustment, and a test run needs to be given a fair chance. 


Talk to us! We want to know what you 
think about our paper and want your opin- 
ions on the Stuyvesant community: 
The Spectator 
345 Chambers Street 
New York, NY 10282 
StuySpec@hotmail.com 
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To the Editor: 


Writing Belongs on the Wall,” 

Eugene Oh and Steven Blau made 
a number of points which I find not 
only offensive, but incorrect and 
unfair. 

Saying that Writing on the Wall is 
not an opt-in program is untrue. I have 
been at Stuyvesant for five terms now, 
and I have never seen anyone force 
anyone else to read any of the pieces 
posted on the walls of our school. Its 
presence on our walls makes it easily 
accessible, but it is not as if these 
poems are required reading for a class. 

I resent the statement that 
“Stuyvesant students hold nothing 
more sacred than the freedom to do 
whatever they want, whenever they 
want.” Personally, I try as hard as I can 
to be considerate towards others. I 
cooperate in class through participa- 
tion rather than letting my mind wan- 
der or doing work for other classes. I 
listen to my fellow Stuyvesant students— 
no, my fellow human beings--when 
they have something to say, and do not 


[I the opinion piece “Not All 






do so on a basis of whether or not I 
feel their opinions are valid. 

I am a firm believer that we all 
must accept the personal beliefs of 
others, whether or not we respect 
them. Oh and Blau demonstrated to 
me that they do not truly do this. I am 
glad that they expressed their opin- 
ions, though conservatism is rarely 
found in Stuyvesant students. It took 
just as much courage for Oh and Blau 
to do so as it did for the three poets to 
write their works, and for Writing on 
the Wall to choose the poems. 

Article after article appears in The 
Spectator demanding racial and reli- 
gious tolerance; I think it is time to 
encourage freedom of expression. As a 
writer, I fully understand how difficult 
it can be to write with honesty. To 
share such personal writing is far more 
difficult. Though I myself may never 
have the bold streak required to post 
my most private poetry on a wall for 
everyone to see, I have nothing but 
respect for these three poets. 


Sincerely, 
Shari Abrams 
Junior 


January 16, 2001 


Ask Ling About Anything 


Send questions to askling@hotmail.com 























Dear Ling, 

I’m having trouble getting a proper 
lather from my shampoo. Could it be hard- 
water? If so, is there anything I can do? 

Michael S.L. 


Dear Michael, 

Your problem may indeed be hard 
water, or your shampoo is defunct. 
Besides being something of an oxy- 
moron, hard water is a common prob- 
lem in many homes. If your problem is 
the former, it means you have calcium, 
magnesium, and other minerals pre- 
sent in your water. Some types of hard 
water can be removed by boiling your 
water, others require filtration and 
professional assistance. You might 
want to check your dishes to see if they 
have water spots on them after wash- 
ing, or if your clothes look dingy or 
have rust-colored stains on them. 
Consider calling a company like 
Culligan to come check your water 


supply. 


Dear Ling, 

There’s this girl and she keeps pushing 
me around. I don’t think she’s a bully, but 
she takes my computer all the time, even 
though I called it before I got up. I can’t 
ight her cause she’s a girl. She’s so manip- 
ulative! What do I do? 

P.R. 


Dear P.R., 

When I was younger, my dad told 
me you should never hit a girl and you 
should always be a gentleman. While it 


may be frustrating and unfair, I still 
believe in giving girls the right of way. 
You can maintain your civility and still 
make it clear to the young lady that 
you were using the computer and 
would like to finish your work. While 
some people may not agree with this 
course of action (feminists included), 
being courteous to ladies will never go 
out of fashion. 


Dear Ling, 

Who the hell do you think you are that 
you think you can offer advice on relation- 
ships, or ANYTHING for that matter? 
How can you even consider offering advice| 
to people you don’t know? Ask Ling about 
anything? What garbage. Do you realize 
some poor soul might actually listen to the 
crap you're spewing? Now Ive got a ques- 
tion for you Ling, are you going to take 
responsibility when somebody gets hurt 
because of your arrogant swill and misguid- 
ed ramblings? 


Geoffrey Y. 


Dear Geoffrey Y, 

Lighten up Geoffrey, I have the 
authority to offer advice on anything I 
choose, because people (like you) 
make the decision to ask me. I do not 
solicit specific questions, and my 
advice is taken with as much discretion 
as advice from any friend or acquain- 
tance. I don’t expect anyone to follow 
my advice without first measuring it 
against his or her own judgement. But, 
Let me offer this word of advice: 
beware of wily spinning dreidels- they 
may take your eye out. 





CORRE 





¢ The Poem “The Girls Tale,” published in the January 16 issue was written 
by Natasha Shapiro, and not Anna Bele. 


C TION 
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Levy Imposing | Cheating at Stuy: What Goes On 


In the Bronx 


By NATHAN PINSLEY 


From decaying schools 
filled with failing students to 
an antagonistic City Hall, 
Chancellor Harold Levy has 
enough problems in the New 
York City Public School sys- 
tem to stay busy. Levy, howev- 
er, has shelved these pressing 
issues and chosen to focus on 
a problem that doesn’t exist. 
He has concentrated an 
intense effort on Bronx 
Science, his alma mater, by 
ousting the newly appointed 
principal there in favor of 
someone with more notoriety. 
In doing so, Levy shows a 
remarkable lack of knowledge 
of high school administration 
and has revealed his unfair 





Levy is too infatuated 
with boosting the 
acclaim of the school 
from which he graduat- 
ed to consider the role 
of a principal 





partiality toward his old 
school. 

A Bronx Science internal 
committee consisting of 
administrators, faculty, and 
parents had unanimously cho- 
sen William Stark, a 33-year 
veteran social studies teacher 
to be the new Bronx Science 
principal, but Levy over- 
turned this decision and has 
established a team of Nobel 
Prize winners to suggest can- 
didates with the name recog- 
nition that, Levy says, the 
school needs to flourish. 

Despite criticisms of the 


the 
diary 
of a 


YY). 


senior 


s the periods wound 
down on the last day of 
irst term, the commu- 


nal sense of relief was practi- 
cally visible around the senior 
bar. After three and a half 
years, we, the class of 2001, 
had finally made it in to that 
much-gloated over category of 
“second-term senior.” Yet 


unprecedented personal 
involvement of the 
Chancellor in this process, 
and the questionable qualifi- 
cations of a Nobel Prize win- 
ner to run a high school, Levy 
stands by his decision, saying, 
“That job is not just a New 
York City job, it’s not just a 
high school job, it’s a job with 
a national perspective.” 

Levy is too infatuated 
with boosting the acclaim of 
the school from which he 
graduated to consider the 
role of a principal. The prin- 
cipal is not a cheerleader or 
figurehead; he is the head of 
the administration charged 
with keeping the school oper- 
ational and providing an envi- 
ronment for instruction. As 
Stuyvesant, Principal Stanley 
Teitel notes from his own 
experience, “What’s impor- 
tant in terms of the public is 
not what I have done person- 
ally, but what the students are 
doing, and whether or not I 
can continue to support that.” 

More alarming than his 
lack of knowledge concerning 
the operation of a high 
school is Levy’s obvious pref- 
erential treatment of Bronx 
Science. When so many 
schools are failing, it’s 
appalling that Levy has spent 
so much time and resources 
on micromanaging a school 
that is already near the top in 
the city, and has already 
achieved more than enough 
“national perspective”. 

Many alumni go to great 
lengths to support their alma 
mater, but when that alumnus 
imposes his personal prefer- 
ence through the unwelcome 
and overwhelming power of 
the Chancellor, that support 
is inappropriate, unfair, and 
demoralizing. 


while our academic obliga- 
tions had been lifted, some of 
us still had a little bone to 
pick with the country. 

Namely, the inauguration 
of a president that we, and the 
50,000 or so others who came 
to Washington DC to protest, 
would like to say (or chant, as 
the case may have been) was 
“selected, not elected.” With 
the empowerment of a com- 
pleted seven terms of high 
school, we set out to show that 
even the typically scientifically 
conscious and politically apa- 
thetic Stuyvesant student body 
has the conviction to do some- 
thing about our beliefs. 

Of course we also demon- 
strated the conviction to get 
up at 4 am and stand out in 
the rain, sleet and hail on 
Pennsylvania Avenue with a 
view of little more than the 
riot gear on the phalanx of 
police before us. And to 


By DOUGLAS GOETSCH 


Last spring, during a dis- 
cussion on ethics, a student in 
my classroom stood up and 
asked his fellow seniors for a 
show of hands on who’s cheat- 
ed during their Stuyvesant 
career. Every hand went up. 
This fall, discussing plagia- 
rism, I asked freshmen if 
they’ve been pressured to let 
others cheat off them. Every 
hand went up. Our faculty is 
beginning to learn what every 
freshman knows by his or her 
first week: at Stuyvesant High 
School, cheating is a way of 
life. 

The students were unani- 
mous in citing two things that 
influence them to cheat: 
parental pressure for grades 
to impress top colleges, and a 
cumbersome academic work- 
load. I don’t sympathize with 
students who dislike intellec- 
tual challenge, but I do agree 
when students point out that 
excessive homework is given 
at Stuy. Teachers who doubt 
this need only poll their stu- 
dents and listen to them add 
up the hours. If you’re a 
teacher who gives homework 
that’s didactic and repeti- 
tious—such as a nightly series 
of textbook questions, to 
which they must pen a series 
of answers—rest assured, your 
students are copying off one 
another. 

Teachers can help by only 
assigning homework that’s 
directly involved in the next 
day’s lesson. If the homework 
is essential to the students’ 
mastery of a_ subject--as 
opposed to just busywork-—fail- 
ure to complete it will exact 
its own penalty come exam 
time. Streamlining homework, 
and making sure it’s meaning- 
ful, won’t make our courses 
less substantive, while our stu- 
dents could come in better 


spend ten long hours on a 
bus, all for three wet ones 
blowing out our voices with a 
panoply of choruses. Wielding 
signs threatening “Wait ‘til we 
can vote” and chanting “Not 
my President,” us protesters 
were a force to be reckoned 
with. 

The press reported that a 
lower turnout for parade 
watchers resulted from the 
inclement weather. No storm 
would stop us from being 
heard: we cheered that it 
would “rain on _ Bush’s 
parade.” From the rest stop in 
Maryland to the side streets of 
Freedom Plaza, for much of 
the day the only spectators in 
view were protesters. A fitting 
touch to our somewhat seclud- 
ed lives in the left wing. 

Of course, the occasional 
Bush supporter did make an 
appearance along our path, 
including a couple of revelers 


slept and more ready to learn. 

The other source of pres- 
sure—parental demand for 
high grades-is a different case 
entirely. There is a distinction 
we should make between a 
healthy concern for a stu- 
dent’s progress, and a damag- 
ing kind of pressure. When a 
parent’s love and approval of 
a child is conditional on that 
child’s academic numbers, 
things get ugly. It is this pres- 
sure that leads to the more fla- 
grant varieties of foul play: 
cheating on exams and plagia- 
rism. Behind every case of pla- 
giarism I’ve ever seen at 
Stuyvesant is an excessively 
demanding parent. (I know 
because when a student pla- 
giarizes, I get to meet the par- 
ent.) Students will cheat in 
the most daring ways because 
of what they have to lose: 
parental approval. No ethics 
lesson or homily (“you’re only 
cheating yourself”) can hope 
to compete, in the mind of a 
young person, with the con- 
tempt of a parent. 

Some remedies. First, 
Stuyvesant should switch to 
letter grades. This can help 
lessen our students’ addiction 
to numbers—the agony of a 
92 versus a 93. Second, the 
administration must follow 
through on the honor code it 
is considering. Here’s a mean- 
ingful disincentive to cheat- 
ing: infractions go directly 
onto a student’s permanent 
record, and perhaps on the 
SSR, for colleges to see. Since 
our students link cheating 
with getting into college, then 
it’s sound logic to render the 
two incompatible. 

Third, Stuyvesant must 
dedicate itself to countering, 
wherever possible, our stu- 
dent’s obsessive preoccupa- 
tion with college admissions. 
Students shouldn’t be missing 
high school classes for college 
workshops and information 


who consoled our complaints 
with “at least he is a man of 
prayer,” prompting our crew 
to cheer an imminent return 
to home, sweet liberal home. 
Everyone else, we decided - 
along with Bush and Cheney 
of course - could go back to 
Texas. 

Regardless of political 
affiliation, many to whom I 
told my plans to protest con- 
fronted me with the seemingly 
obvious question, “why?” My 
initial answer was simple: I 
would feel like a hypocrite not 
going; after a full year, I need- 
ed something to conclude my 
season of Bush bashing. 

Yet the motives of us 
protesters were many. Of 
course, the illegitimacy of the 
vote count was a popular one, 
as well as the usual social caus- 
es of the liberal protest circuit: 
the release of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, the preservation of a 


sessions, which can be held 
during lunch and after school 
for those who care to attend. 
We need to put a stop to daily 
announcements over the loud 
speakers haranguing seniors 
about college deadlines and 
forms—information which 
can easily be uploaded to a 
web site and downloaded by 
students at their leisure. 
Stuyvesant is, for too 
many, a mere stepping stone 
to college, an AP factory, an 
“extra-curricular” mill, a 
weigh station in a long dark 





Stuyvesant is, for too 
many, a mere stepping 
stone to college, an AP 
factory, an “extra-cur- 

ricular” mill, a weigh 
station in a long dark 

struggle. 





struggle. When _ students 
behave like walking college 
applications, they cheat, they 
brown-nose, they contest 
grades, they lose their love of 
learning, and they forfeit their 
character. Likewise, it is not 
our staff’s business to “get kids 
into college,” as I’ve often 
heard it said. Our school’s 
lone task-—and I fear we’re 
failing at it—is to take care of 
students as teenagers, not as 
guided missiles aimed at ivy 
league targets. We must give 
back to them their valuable 
high school years-—the last 
season of their childhood— 
which would include things 
like sleep, lunch, a social life, 
along with the love of learn- 
ing. With more sanity and less 
stress around here, our stu- 
dents can rise to academic 
challenges without resorting 
to cheating. 


woman’s right to choose, 
removal of the death penalty, 
the environment, etc. All 
heightened by an outrage at 
the first of Bush’s conservative 
appointments. Yet our mes- 
sage was a collective one: Bush 
may have been selected to be 
President, even legitimately 
so, but he does not have the 
mandate he may think he has 
to govern. And we will fight 
him step by conservative step 
if he tries to implement an 
agenda the voters did not ask 
for. Or, preferably, he could 
just make this all easier, and 
go back to Texas. The bus 
ride home was a long and wet 
one, yet for people who had 
been awake for more hours 
than the day is long, we were 
giddily awake. After all, what 
could be more thrilling than 
the freedom to yell out at any- 
one with whom we disagreed? 
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Sixteen Intel Semifinalists For Stuy: 
Second Most in Nation 
By BETTY LUAN did - : shee ae oh 


Sixteen Stuyvesant stu- 
dents progressed to the semifi- 
nalist round in the 60th annu- 
al Intel Science Talent Search 
, more than a fifty-percent 
increase from last year’s ten 
qualifiers, giving Stuyvesant 
the second most winners 
among 166 high schools 
nationwide, after Bronx 
Science’s seventeen semifinal- 
ists. 

Dmitriy Aronov, Sonal 
Batra, Jerry Moy Chow, Jason 
A. Cohen, David Charles 
Gutman, Yevgeniy Khandros, 
Shohye Kim, Siyang Leng, 
Robert Adam _ Lindquist, 
Yvonne Mak, Caroline Minh- 
Phuong Nguyen, Rebecca 
Anne Sealfon, Rick 
Siriratsivawong, Ben C. Smith, 
YuQi Matthew Xia, and Anna 
Zubkina are among the 300 
semifinalists of 1592 appli- 
cants in 36 states to win 
national standing as 
‘America’s best young scien- 
tists’”. 

It was entirely the students 
and their efforts that lead to 
this result,” said Intel advisor 
Dr. Ray Rapaport. 





e 


Semifinalists at a reception in the Principal’s Conference Room. 


Spanish Teacher Rafael Junco:1951-2001 
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Yankees banner. But he just 
handled it with a chuckle and 
a smile and made me talk 
about the entire experience 
for the rest of the period—in 
Spanish, of course.” 

Chairman of the Foreign 
Language Department Rolf 
Schwagermann remembers 
Junco’s contagious energy and 
enthusiasm in the classroom. 
“I watched him meet regularly 
with a couple of students to 
talk to them in Spanish. He 
felt so good and proud that 
they could keep up a conversa- 
tion with him.” 

French teacher Julio 


Receptor Expression and jpegs 


Function in 
Epithelial Cells, said “I felt 


very much relieved. I didn’t | 


have that much confidence in 
myself. I knew there was going 
to be great competition and 
I’m sure that a lot of people 


put in a lot of time and a lot of § 


work.” 

“I was kind of surprised 
because I didn’t expect my 
paper to win,” said senior 
Anna Zubkina, who 
researched “Investigating the 
Process of Visual Search: 
Localization and 
Identification of Shapes.” “I 
saw so many good papers in 
my Intel class,” she said. 

Zubkina feels that the 
increase in semifinalists is a 
consequence of Intel students’ 
augmenting dedication to 
their science interests. 

According to Research 
Coordinator Anne Manwell, 
for most participants, full time 
over the summer and approxi- 
mately 20 hours every school 
week was spent researching 
and experimenting from late 
junior year to early senior 
year. 


Jeff Orlowski/The Spectator 


Celestin remembers that 
although Junco was sick for a 
very long time, he never took 
a day off. “Teaching was a 
kind of therapy for him,” 
Celestin said. “When he was in 
the classroom, students would 
never know he was suffering. 
He went the hundred yards 
every day.” 

Junco served as a mentor 
for Spanish teacher Miguel 
Garcia when he was new to the 
school. “He was very experi- 
enced, and the type who took 
people under his wing,” said 
Garcia. “I observed his class as 
my first experience of 
Stuyvesant teaching, and I 
made up my mind to be part 
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Principal Stanley Teitel (center) gathering the semifinalists for a photo. 





On January 18, Principal 
Stanley Teitel invited the semi- 
finalists to the conference 
room to congratulate them. 
“Working in the lab can be a 
very lonely kind of thing,” said 
Teitel. “It’s just you, your 
paper and your pencil. You 
completed the task, on time, 
and you were ready to pro- 
duce the kind of a product 
that you can be proud of.” 

102 Stuyvesant students 
participated in this year’s 
Science Talent Search. “It real- 
ly helps to be able to present 
your work to the Intel class 
before writing it up and see 
what other people are doing,” 
said senior Dmitriy Aronov, 


Semifinalists will 
receive $1000 for their 
achievements and their 

school is presented 
$1000 per semifinalist 
to enhance their math 
and science education 
programs. 





who submitted a semifinalist 
paper on “Space Analysis of 
Multi-Channel Spike 
Sequences”. “It’s much more 


of the school.” 

Junco also helped Spanish 
teacher Rosa Mera. “He was a 
wonderful colleague,” Mera 
said. “When I was a new teach- 
er, he really helped me out. 
He gave me a lot of advice on 
teaching skills and methods.” 

Junco was known as a 
challenging and effective 
teacher. “He posted compre- 
hension questions on the 
board at the beginning of 
every class,” said Rebecca 
Louick, who graduated last 
year. “We couldn’t move on 
until we’d gotten a satisfactory 
answer. I remember sitting 
down to study for the Spanish 
Literature AP and realizing 


productive than just sitting at 
home typing up some ordi- 
nary research paper,” he said. 

“For those who didn’t 
[make it to the semifinal 
level], we would like to say 
that what they did was still sig- 
nificant,” said Teitel. “They 
should still consider doing 
research beyond the high 
school level. Maybe some of 
them would consider it as a 
career.” 

“I read a couple of other’s 
papers, and I was surprised 
that some people weren’t 
named semifinalists,” said Ben 
C. Smith, another semifinalist. 

“It doesn’t matter if you 
don’t win the Intel competi- 
tion,” said Intel participant, 
Cristina Carpio. “What is 
important is the fact that you 
did something on your own 
and worked to achieve the 
results. That is the essence of 
science. Working for the sake 
of knowledge, not for glory.” 

“They had to organize 
their thoughts and their data, 
so that they take the reader 
from this broad background 
to something that they did is 
not easy,” said Manwell, “Now 
we can breathe a sigh of relief. 
You're finished, you did it, you 
accomplished something.” 

“I would certainly hope 


that, without even reading 
through my notes, I knew the 
key points.” 

Former Spanish teacher 
Jose Badue emphasized that 
Junco was “a good friend, a 
great colleague, and a master 
teacher. We shared room 736 
for three years, and I’d come 
to our room at the end of a 
period and find him singing 
with his class.” 

Junco’s funeral, which sev- 
eral students and faculty mem- 
bers attended, was held at the 
Church of the Incarnation on 
175th Street and Saint 
Nicholas Avenue, on Friday, 
January 26th, at 10:00 AM. 

“I thought the nice thing 


that some of you who’re 
younger, sophomores, give 
research serious consideration 
for some time,” said Teitel. 
“You got to step up the plate 





“What is important is 
the fact that you did 
something on your own 
and worked to achieve 
the results. That is the 
essence of science. 
— Cristina Carpio, 
junior. 





and say to me, ‘Mr. Teitel or 
Ms. Manwell, I would like to 
do some research. Can you 
find me a mentor?’ I will take 
that responsibility if you come 
to me.” 

Semifinalists will receive 
$1000 for their achievements 
and their school is presented 
$1000 per semifinalist to 
enhance their math and sci- 
ence education programs. 40 
finalists will be selected to 
attend the Science Talent 
Institute (STI) in Washington 
D.C. to compete for top 10 
scholarships, ranging from 
$20,000 to $100,000. 


[about the funeral] was the 
fact that as his parents walked 
up the aisle, looking very dis- 
traught, one thing that made 
them smile was seeing all the 
students sitting towards the 
back of the church,” said 
Marks-Landro, who attended 
the ceremony. 

He added, “Mr. Junco was 
a great teacher, but more 
importantly, he was a wonder- 
ful, kind, intelligent and funny 
human being.” 

Junco is survived by his 
parents and three brothers. 
Schwagermann plans to estab- 
lish both an award and a 
scholarship in Junco’s honor. 
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Mirer Recovering From 
Heart Attack 


By EUGENE OH 


Social Studies teacher E. 
Frederic Mirer suffered a 
heart attack on January 11, 
2001 at 2:05AM at his home. 
Mirer said he was rushed to 
the Maimondies Medical 
Center in Brooklyn, where he 
stayed for five days and is now 
recuperating at home. 

Mirer, who has been 
teaching at Stuyvesant for 
three and a half years and was 
previously teaching 
Economics and Participation 
in Government, explained his 
condition. “At this point there 
is blockage in three coronary 
arteries,” explained Mirer. “As 
a result of these blockages to 
the coronary arteries I did suf- 
fer a Myocardial Infarction, or 
heart attack.” Implanting NIR 
Stents has opened two, and 
the third was opened through 
angioplasty.” 

According to Mirer, NIR 
stents, wire mesh tubes used 
to prop open arteries to 
improve blood flow to the 
heart, opened two arteries 
and the third was opened 
through angiplasty, a proce- 
dure where a small balloon is 
placed at the site of the coro- 
nary blockage and blown up 
with air to enlarge diameter 
of the blood vessel. 

Junior Courtney You said 
that prior to the news of the 
heart attack, Mirer had com- 
plained that he felt tired. 

“T can’t do much really 
because I’m weak’ he said.” 
said junior Courtney You. “He 
was absent a lot before the 
heart attack.” 

“I had been feeling weak 
and short of breath for several 








History Teacher Fred Mirer. 





day before that,” confirmed 
Mirer. 

Mirer has been ordered 
to rest for a month. 

“I have no previous histo- 
ry of heart problems, howev- 
er, the doctors seem to indi- 
cate that I have a hereditary 
disposition to produce plaque 
in my arteries that can, hope- 
fully, be controlled through 
medication, exercise and 
diet,” said Mirer. “I plan to 
return to teaching at the 
beginning of the next 
semester on February 1, 
2001.” 

Former students wished 
Mirer a speedy recovery. 

“He put a lot of effort 
into his work and taught us a 
lot about what he believed,” 
said junior Gloria Lee. “The 
class sent him a get well card.” 

“He’s one of the best 
teachers I’ve had in this 
school,” said junior 
Alexander Brash. “He has a 
very relaxed atmosphere. He 
doesn’t give us many tests. We 
hand in essays over the inter- 
net and occasionally home- 
work, so we learn more that 


” 


way. 


Between ojhe Bells: 
Lindsay Kim 


By SHALI ZHANG 


One of the best-kept 
secrets of Stuy resides in room 
129, among the violins, the 
flutes, and the saxophones, 
past the sheet music: Lindsay 
Kim. 

Kim sits with her harp 
between her knees, tilting it 
so it rests against her right 
shoulder. She plucks the 
strings with the thumb and 
first three fingers of each 
hand and operates the pedals 
with her feet. Among 
Stuyvesant’s sea of musicians, 
Kim is Stuy’s only harp player. 

The harp? Sounds like an 
instrument from a fairy tale- 
but it does exist-locked up in 
a tiny room Lindsay knows 
too well. Daily, the 5th period 
bell sounds and Lindsay 
strolls down to the music 
room. She unlocks a little- 
known room within 129. 
Inside, the 70-inch tall instru- 
ment waits to be played. Kim 


has the privilege to practice 
alone with her instrument. 
But this seclusion doesn’t 
bother her one bit. For Kim, 
“This is better than lunch.” 

The Harp is one of the 
oldest known stringed instru- 
ments, though it isn’t the 
most commonly played one. 

What lured Kim to the 
harp? 

“I was looking though a 
book with harps all over it, 
and I said I wanted to play it. 
So my mom got me some 
more books on the harp it 
and started me on lessons,” 
says Kim. 

This is Kim’s third year 
playing. She practices both in 
school, and at home. She 
accredits her interest to her 
teacher. 

“[My teacher] is very 
good. She was the one that 
really got me into it,” says 
Kim. “The only instrument I 
would trade for a harp, is a 
flying harp.” 


The Greening of the Lost Corner 


By LINDSEY GURIN 
and NEERAJ SINGH 


“It was perfectly fine as a 
corner before,” says junior 
Anna Gressel of the popular 
hangout spot on the corner of 
Greenwich and Chambers 
Streets. “There was absolutely 
nothing wrong with it. It was 
also one of the best places to 
eat lunch because it was close 
to all the places you could get 
food.” 

Like many others, Gressel 
is one student who has felt the 
impact of the missing corner 
replaced by the added con- 
struction to the Stuyvesant 
community. 

“lve heard rumors about 
them expanding the park, 
and some about them just 
needing to fix the street,” says 
junior Allison Kean. “I wish 
they would keep the public 
informed about what they’re 
doing.” 

According to Judy Duffy, 
assistant district manager of 
Battery Park City’s 
Community Board 1, work is 
being done to expand 
Washington Market Park and 
to narrow Greenwich Street 
between Chambers and 
Hubert Streets. 

“The project is called 
‘The Greening of Greenwich 
Street,’” says Duffy. “The park 
is going to increase by 38 


feet.” 

According to Josh Rogers 
of the Downtown Express, 
extending the park will nar- 
row the street, thus making 
the area safer for pedestrians. 
Planting a curved path of 
trees on the widened sidewalk 
will also provide more green 
space for the park. 

Duffy adds, “The space 
[where the stairs were] will be 
used to expand _ the 
Washington Market Square 
Park. That park has always 
been too small for the num- 
ber of children who use it.” 

“What are a few more 
square feet going to do for the 
park?” asks senior Alokananda 
Dutta. “If they start recon- 
structing within the park, it 
will be closed and then many 
of those kids will miss out.” 

Junior Zhenzhen Lu says, 
“The park is nice as it is. By 
expanding the area, they’ll 
just block the view from the 
outside.” 

However, many students 
are also concerned with the 
progress of the construction 
because they believe it creates 
an unnecessary hazard. 

“I thought it was danger- 
ous when they had the corner 
roped off and were forcing 
people to walk in the street,” 
says junior Sasha Gsovski. 

“The curb is too far 
extended,” says senior Geisha 
Rodriguez, “so when the cars 


make the right to go toward 
the West Side Highway, they 
go too fast. The crossing is too 
far away from the curb, so you 
don’t really see people cross- 
ing. I almost got hit by a bus.” 

The construction has also 
eliminated, at least temporari- 
ly, a popular lunchtime hang- 
out. 

“I can’t eat lunch on the 
platform anymore,” says Kean. 
“I used to enjoy that very 
much, especially during the 
summer months.” 

Students have also com- 
plained about the dismantling 
of the winged sculptures that 
stood above the stairs. Senior 
Jennifer Leung says, “They 
were cool to have around, and 
they also had historical value.” 

However, the sculptures 
are not being moved far. 
According to Duffy, “The 
sculptures have been given to 
the Hudson River Park Trust, 
which will incorporate it into 
the design of [an addition to] 
the Hudson River Park that is 
currently being planned out. 

Within another two 
months, the construction 
crews will leave the corner of 
Chambers and Greenwich, 
leaving Washington Market 
Square Park bigger, 
Greenwich Street smaller, and 
many Stuyvesant students 
unhappy about the loss of a 
very popular hangout. 
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Court Decision Means Possible 
Boost in Funding For City Schools 


By ANA SOFIA IVASCU 


A State Supreme Court 
Justice ruled that NYC schools 
were not receiving enough 
money from the state on 
January 10, in an unprece- 
dented move which could 
mean more money for 
Stuyvesant as well. 

In his ruling, Justice 
Leland De Grasse stated “The 
court holds that the education 
provided New York City stu- 
dents is so deficient that it 
falls below the constitutional 
floor set by the education arti- 
cle of the New York State 
Constitution. The court also 
finds that the state’s actions 
are a substantial cause of this 
constitutional violation.” 

Principal Stanley Teitel 
stated that this move had the 
potential to be wonderful for 
the New York City school sys- 
tem, with millions of addition- 
al dollars helping to reduce 
class size, hire more teachers, 


increase teacher salaries and 
renovate old school buildings. 
“My old high school was built 
in 1898 and there are still kids 
in it,” he said. 

Our own school receives a 
little over $10 million annual- 
ly, according to Teitel, a sum 
which does not include the 
cost of running the building 
itself, which is paid separately 





A State Supreme Court 
Justice ruled that NYC 
schools were not 
receiving enough 
money from the state. 





by the Board of Education. 
The $10 million covers teach- 
er and administrator salaries, 
supplies and textbooks. 

“I would assume that we 
would get some of it,” said 


Manhattan Youth 
18 Harrison St 
New York, NY 10013 
212-941-6922 


Teitel. “If they come up with a 
formula based on student 
enrollment.” 

The case against New 
York State was initially filed on 
behalf of some NYC parents 
and students on the premise 
that New York City has 37% of 
the students in the state but 
only receives from 33.98% to 
35.65% of the money the state 
spends on education. 

Although the court deci- 
sion requires the state to find 
some way to allocate more 
money to city schools, 
Governor George Pataki is 
appealing this ruling on the 
grounds that a judge does not 
have the right to force the 
state legislature to pay money, 

“Certainly this court deci- 
sion can’t hurt in any way,” 
Teitel said. “And I think at the 
very least it shows the inequity 
in the state funding. The 
Governor can no longer say 
that he doesn’t understand, 
because clearly somebody 
understands.” 


Want an after school job right here on Chambers Street? Work in an after-school 
or summer program: great experience, great work environment and good pay. 


Name: 
Address: 


Apt # City State Zip 


Home Phone 
Your Birth Date 
School 

Date Submitted 


Mobile/Beeper. 
Year in School 


| am interested in (check one or more): 
1) After-school job (Hiring Sept thru March) 


For after school job, you must be available 2-5 days per week (3-6 PM) 


2) Summer Camp Job (Hiring March thru June) 


July & August five days a week. We send out applications in March or April 


| can teach dance or art 


| would like to help young children with homework 


| can teach swimming 
am a lifeguard 


after school 
after school 


____ Summer Only 
____ Summer Only 


3) Occasionally business owners and parents ask us i f we know of young people who are 


looking for jobs. Manhattan Youth takes no responsibility for any referrals, but if you would like to be 
referred for the following jobs check here: 


| am available after school to take care of children for a family 


| am available to walk children to school, usually 8 AM 
| prefer to work in a store, restaurant or corporation 
| am looking for the following type of job: 


please attach a sheet if you would like to further explain what type of job you are looking for or what 


days you are tentatively available. 





Students Petitioning 
Scheduling of English 
Regents on Chinese New Year 





continued from page 1 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, 
and Vietnamese, usually falls 
on a date at the end of 
January or beginning of 
February, but varies year to 
year. Because of the narrow 
opening in school schedules 
set aside for administering 
the regents, the State Board 
insisted they couldn’t do 
much to avoid the conflict. 

“The regents exam 
schedule is pretty fixed 
because of the semesters" 
said spokesman Chris 
Carpenter. "I don’t think it’s 
possible to reschedule the 
week that regents exams 
occur. All we can do is try to 
minimize or avoid the 
impact.” According to 
Carpenter, though the Board 
was aware of the conflict at 
the time of scheduling, it cir- 
culated exam schedules 
about a year ago, and there 
were no objections until the 
week before the exam. 

In an attempt to avoid 





“The purpose of the 
petition is not to make 
an enemy of the board 

of Regents. Our mis- 

sion is to give the 
Asians a voice. 
— Lida Shao, junior. 





conflicts of this nature in the 
future, Carpenter said, “One 
possibility is we might sched- 
ule other tests [on the con- 
flicting day] that wouldn’t be 
high stakes, that wouldn’t be 
must-do kinds of things.” 

The significant popula- 
tion of Asian Americans in 
New York City made this peti- 
tion especially relevant to city 
kids. However, according to 
Bill Weichun of the New York 
City Board of Ed. Office of 
Assessment, nobody has 
addressed the topic at the city 
level. 

Kathy Schiaverelli, assis- 
tant to Birden Sachs, Chief of 
Staff of the City Board of Ed., 
was similarly unaware of the 
conflict in scheduling. After 
checking her official calen- 


dar she said, “Chinese New 
Year is not a religious holi- 
day, it’s an observance holi- 
day.” An observance holiday, 
one in which students are not 
excused for absence, but are 
not excluded from perfect 
attendance records. 

However, many 
Stuyvesant students do con- 
sider this holiday a religious 
one. Some even draw a paral- 
lel to Rosh Hashanah, the 
Jewish New Year. 

Junior Eric Lai, a 
Buddhist who signed the peti- 
tion, goes to temple on the 
Chinese New Year and fol- 
lows a set of religious rituals 
on that day. “There are cer- 
tain times you have to pray to 
get good luck for the year, 
and if I have to take a test, I 
can’t go [at those times],” he 
said. 

Junior Irene Chu, who 
normally takes off school on 
the New Year, was insulted by 
the scheduling and signed 
the petition as well. Chu said. 
“It’s our only holiday, the 
most important one, and 
they’re forcing us to choose 
between tradition and being 
part of the system.” 

Yet other Stuyvesant stu- 
dents insisted the Chinese 
New Year is only a cultural 
holiday, a time to see friends 
and family, and to give and 
receive gifts. “For my family, 
it’s not that big of a deal," 
said a Chinese senior wishing 
not to disclose her identity. 
“More traditional families, 
especially Cantonese, tend to 
celebrate it more.” 

Many non-Asians signed 
too, supporting the efforts of 
their Asian friends. 
“Someone shouldn’t have to 
take a six hour test on a holi- 
day,” said junior Mira Rapp- 
Hooper. 

Shao has high expecta- 
tions for her petition. “I’ve 
made copies for 3,200 names, 
and I expect to have at least 
2000 signatures. Right now, 
from Stuyvesant, I’d say at 
least 500 have signed,” she 
said. When complete, she 
plans to send the signed peti- 
tions to the New York City 
Board of Ed., the New York 
State Board of Ed, the New 
York Times, the Chinese 
newspapers, and possibly the 
Post and the Daily News. 


OUTSTANDING TUTORING AND 
COLLEGE ADVISORY SERVICE 


Math 
English 


Special Exams 
All Levels 


Dr. Jeffrey Liss 


* Scholarship Search 

* Essay Preparation 

* College Selections 

* Interviewing Techniques 


(718) 767-0233 
(516) 733-4390 


E-mail: collegeadv@hotmail.com 
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Why Get Paid When 
You Can Work for Free? 


By SAMANTHA 
SILVERBERG 


“I started working at a 
soup kitchen because I was 
told that colleges like commu- 
nity service” says junior Jessica 
Copperman. “But once I start- 
ed, I really enjoyed what I was 
doing, and it didn’t matter 
that I wasn’t getting paid 
because that type of work is so 
emotionally gratifying.” 

Copperman is one of the 
many students in the school 
who chose community service 
over a paying job. 

In a school where grades, 
extra-curriculars and what 
“looks good” on your college 
application are emphasized, 
an after school job is viewed 
as pointless by many of our 
students. 

Students look to commu- 
nity service not only because 
of the emotional fulfillment 
of helping another human 
being, but also because it’s 
something colleges look for 
in potential students. 

Junior Andrew 
Cunningham says, “I would 
think that community service 
counts for more because work 
experience means that you’re 
basically doing it for the 
money. Community service 
means that you care about 
your community, and you’re 
willing to work hard for noth- 


ing.” 

“This is a category of stu- 
dents who have jobs that are 
non-paying,” says Blaufarb. 
“There are so many of our 
kids who do internships 
because they feel it will give 
them a leg up in terms of col- 
lege applications.” 

Contrary to this tendency 
among the students to choose 
community service over pay- 
ing jobs, some students like 
senior Masha Freydlin feel 


that their experience working 
has contributed to their orga- 
nization and maturity. 

Freydlin got her first 
tutoring job from the student 
employment board outside 
the guidance office, Room 
236. “I manage my own 
money, and [working] really 
teaches you to be responsible 
for yourself.” 

Junior Marina Voloshina, 
who also works as a tutor, 
believes that a part-time job 
will have an impact on her 
future. “Colleges can see that 
you can balance real responsi- 
bilities, like a job, with school- 
work which is important later 
in life, especially in college.” 


However, most Stuyvesant 
students often do not even 
work, or rather, do not have 
paying jobs. Most of them cite 
a lack of time as the reason 
for their unemployment, 
although some have more 
involved reasons. 

“My parents won’t let me 
work, and I know some peo- 
ple who come from families 
where their allowance is more 
than they could ever earn 
working,” says junior Lin Fu. 

“Because of all the school 
related work, I just don’t have 
time for a job. Whatever time 
I have I spend with my extra- 
curriculars,” says junior 
Pragati Tandon. 

“There are just too many 
other things to do,” laments 
freshman Karen Leung. 

However, Blaufarb is a 
strong advocate of involve- 
ment in community service. “I 
hope that before I retire, I 
will get community service as 
a graduation requirement. I 
want a minimum of 40 hours 
a year for all students. It’s 
nothing really, 4 hours a 
month is something we all 
have the time for.” 


Tutor 


Spanish 
irench 


Retired 

Teacher 

212) 721- 
3654 





What, Us Cold? Students 
Ditch Jackets and Ballet Attire 


By ABBIE ZAMCHECK 


Dance is thought to have 
been practiced in India as far 
back as 6000 B.C. 
Presumably, people have been 
losing things just as long. The 
Hindu god Shiva, often 
known as Nataraja, Lord of 
the Dance, is depicted as a 
many-armed figure balanced 
on one of his legs. Maybe he 
lost his other dance shoe. 

Found: one pink worn 
ballet slipper with a seven- 
inch ribbon. 

While space is hard to 
come by in Manhattan, the 
Lost and Found’s 2x3-foot 





“We’re just preoccu- 
pied with so many 
responsibilities. That’s 
why we lose things.” 
— Michelle Binienda, 
sophomore. 





shelf in room 271 just keeps 
on getting more crammed. 
Already, it includes three 
coats, a pair of jeans, a small 
bottle of Vaseline, five T- 
shirts, and a keychain with a 
single key and three-inch 
giraffe attached. And more 


at fault than a decline in the 
popularity of ballet attire is a 
lack of passion among Stuy 
students for their winter 
weather clothing. 

Building Coordinator 
Renee Levine has operated 
the lost and found for the past 
two weeks, since it was trans- 
ferred from the attendance 
office to its present location. 
She is alarmed by the oblivion 
of those at Stuy. 

“We have a nice boutique 
selection,” says Levine glanc- 
ing towards the shelves of 
North Face, and Tommy 
Hilfiger jackets. “It amazes me 
how children go out in the 
cold without their jackets. 
And it’s almost a given that 
they won’t come to claim 
them. Their minds are else- 
where. “ 

Sophomore’ Michelle 
Binienda, waiting to recover a 
lost Ti-83 calculator, says, 
“We’re just preoccupied with 
so many responsibilities. 
That’s why we lose things.” 

The coats and sweaters 
engulfing the ballet shoe have 
all been lost since last 
December, when the old 
batch was donated to the 
Salvation Army. Eyeglasses 
were also collected recently by 
the Eyes for the needy founda- 
tion. 

Carol Corrano of the 


attendance office had man- 
aged the Lost and Found 
since she started working at 
Stuy two years ago. “There are 
a lot of homeless people very 
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well dressed out there,” says 





“We have a nice bou- 
tique selection. It 
amazes me how chil- 
dren go out in the cold 
without their jackets.“ 
— Renee Levine, 
Building Coordinator. 





Corrano. Evidently the ballet 
slipper was not included in 
the collections. 

During her 
Corrano saw several bras and 
one silver coffee cup pass 
through. She passed the 
responsibility on after she 
started night school. 

Also present in room 271 
are five single gloves, and one 
pair, six umbrellas in the bot- 
tom drawer, and a pair of 
decaying Jordan sneakers in a 
black trash bag. 

“I think at the next PA 
meeting we should sell 
nametags, like at camp,” she 
Levine, her smile spreading. 
“At least that way we’d find a 
way of giving it back to them.” 


reign, 
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Two busloads of students like Gaia Filicori and Ted Fertik went to Washington DC to protest President George Bush’s inauguration. 





Stuy Students Bus to Washington 
to Protest Bush’s Inauguration 





continued from page 1 


played marching tunes while 
protesters chanted politically 
pointed slogans. 

The protest remained 
peaceful but vigilant as 
demonstrators waited three 
hours for Bush’s motorcade, 
while enduring freezing rain 
and hail. Bush’s limousine 
sped past the thunderous 
demonstrators shortly after 3 
p-m., avoiding demonstrators. 
Shortly afterward, the crowd 
began to disassemble, soggy 
but still swelling with enthusi- 
asm. 

“What I liked most was 
when it started to hail, and 
people said, ‘Hail to the 
thief,’" said David Tobis, a 
sociologist, and one of the few 
adults who traveled with the 
SAC group. “It was like even 
God was on our side.” 

Word of the protest to 
Washington spread among the 
student body of Stuyvesant 
about a week before the trip. 
SSAC Presidents, Perry Bellow- 
Handelman and Josh Scaffner 
initially sought funding from 
the Student Union, but they 
cited difficulties with obtain- 
ing permission and forms. 
Instead, participants were 
asked for $30 each to help pay 
for the buses. 

A school trip requires a 
trip form, consent forms, X 
number of staff, and must be 
filed in a month in advance,” 
said Principal Stanley Teitel. “I 
wouldn’t have had a problem 
with students going on this 
trip, as long as they followed 
normal procedures.” 

Despite these difficulties, 
sufficient funds were collect- 
ed. In addition, the Stuyvesant 
Alumni Association donated 


$1350 to help fund the trip. 

Students’ reasons for 
protest were not limited to 
President Bush. 

“Tm really here to protest 
Bush’s nomination of John 
Ashcroft to Attorney General,” 
said sophomore Ted Fertik. 
“Coming here isn’t going 
change Bush being inaugurat- 
ed to President, but I really 
wanted to make a statement 
about how much I disapprove 
of Ashcroft and his anti- 
Semitism and anti-choice poli- 
cies.” 

When asked why she was 
protesting, senior Maryse 
Mitchell-Brody responded 
broadly by quoting James 
Dean: “What have you got?” 

Other reasons included 
the disenfranchisement of vot- 
ers in Florida, John Ashcroft’s 
Attorney General nomination, 
minority and women’s rights, 
and the right to an abortion. 

The protesters were not 
the only Stuyvesant students in 
Washington, D.C. on 
Inauguration Day. Senior Matt 
Baer, Chairman of the New 
York City chapter of National 
Teenage Republicans, went to 
the capital to celebrate Bush’s 
inauguration. “I went to a con- 
ference with all of the other 
chairmen of all the chapters 
all over the country, as well as 
a concert featuring 98 Degrees 
and Destiny's Child. When 
asked about the SAC 
protesters, Baer said, “I think 
it's real important that the 
protesters were heard. At the 
same time, I wish they'd have 
been a littke more open-mind- 
ed about the new administra- 
tion. Iam so thrilled when 
anyone gets involved in poli- 
tics, no matter what their 
views.” 


Along with the students, 
there were less than a dozen 
adults who joined the protest, 
including English teacher, 
Katherine Fletcher. David 
Tobis, a sociologist and con- 
sultant to UNICEF and World 
Bank, brought his son Sam 
Tobis, a 6th grader at the New 
York City Lab School. Tobis 
said “First of all, it brings tears 
to my eyes to see these kids, 
the next generation of people, 
fighting the good fight to 
make a decent society. Having 
been involved in demonstra- 
tions since the 60s, it’s fairly 
heartening to know the strug- 
gle continues.” 

The protesters from 
Stuyvesant included a sizable 
number of underclassmen. 
“Tm really proud of the 
underclassmen representa- 
tion, we have so many people 
here,” said sophomore Gaia 
Filicori. “The youth of 
America wants the govern- 
ment to be representing 
them.” 

Elise Sari, a high school 
teacher from Washington 
Heights, said, “I really wish I 
had my students with me, it 
gives me hope to see high 
school students here. We 
don’t have clubs or political 
debates at my school, it’s all 
kept within the bounds of the 
status quo.” 

“I feel there is really start- 
ing to be a movement of 
activism among the youth,” 
said Bellow-Handelman. “At 
Stuyvesant we see a lot of polit- 
ical apathy, but we got a bus 
together with many students, 
especially younger kids, and 
their going to carry on that 
tradition.” 





Ling Wu Kong/The Spectator 


Stuyvesant senior Raquel Gutierrez at the protest. 
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The Winter Concert by Jeff Orlowski 
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Dr. Ray Wheeler (left), leads the Symphonic Band. The Chorus, led by Holly Hall, were the second group to perform. 
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— Guitarists John Hederman and Ed Hourigan playing “This is the Moment” with the Concert Chorus. 


Principal Stanley Teitel with former Principal Jinx Cozzi Perullo. 








THe Chorus, was one of three groups that performed during the Winter Concert and Art Show on January 12. 
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Juliette Binoche and Johnny Depp star in Chocolat. 








SU Grabs a Piece of Chocolat 


By EVAN LOSOW 


On Thursday, February 1, 
at 3:15 PM, the Student 
Union will hold a screening of 
the new movie Chocolat, star- 
ring Juliette Binoche and 
Johnny Depp, in the Murray 
Kahn Theater. The film is 
about a woman who moves to 
a small French village with her 
daughter and opens up a 
chocolate shop just as lent is 
beginning. Tickets for the 
SU’s screening have been sell- 
ing for two dollars each and 
will continue to be sold at the 
door of the Theater on the 
day of the screening. 

SU Budget Director 
Jessica Schumer arranged the 
showing of the film, with addi- 
tional help from Budget 
Director Peter Christodoulou, 
CFO Anya Kopyleva, COSA 
Frank Mazetti, and others in 
the SU. 

“Few students can really 
afford to spend ten dollars on 
a movie ticket,” says Schumer, 
“So a few people thought it 
would be cool if we could 
show movies at Stuy. We have 
the capability in the Theater 
to make it pretty much like a 
movie theater.” 


Schumer says she contact- 
ed Miramax about donating 
the rights for either a movie 
that had just been released on 
video, or a movie that was 
between its run in the theaters 
and its video release. Once 
Miramax consulted their legal 
department, they offered to 
donate the rights to Chocolat. 
Schumer and the rest of the 
SU were pleasantly surprised, 
considering Chocolat is still in 
theaters. 

Chief Financial Officer 
Anya Kopyleva says that 





On Thursday, February 
1, at 3:15 PM, the 
Student Union will 
hold a screening of the 
new movie Chocolat. 





Miramax has been eager to 
promote Chocolat, since it has 
been nominated for four 
Golden Globe Awards and has 
generated a lot of talk about 
possible Academy Award nom- 


inations. Schumer adds that 
in addition to positive publici- 
ty, Miramax will receive a tax 
break for donating the film to 
a nonprofit organization. 
Two producers of the movie, 
David Brown and Kit Golden, 
will speak to the audience 
after the screening is over. 
David Brown has produced 
such films as Jaws and A Few 
Good Men; Kit Golden was a 
producer for Angela’s Ashes. 

According to Schumer, 
Miramax has expressed inter- 
est in future screenings of 
films in current release, 
depending on the success of 
Chocolat at Stuyvesant. 
Kopyleva said that the interest 
so far has been very positive. 
The film was arranged to be 
shown on February | because 
there is a shortened schedule 
that day and students should 
not have homework or tests to 
study for since it is the first 
day of the term. 

“We’ve gotten about $300 
in ticket money so far,” says 
Kopyleva, “But we should 
make a lot more on the day of 
the screening and at the door. 
The money will just go to the 
SU, and we will then allocate 
it through the normal budget 
process.” 











If you would like to have your 
poem or short story in Creative 
Submissions, email it to 
CreativeSubmit@aol.com (paste 
it into the body of the email, 
don’t attach it) or leave it in the 
Arts and Entertainment mailbox 
in the Student Union. 





A Gripping Ride 
Through the Past 


By INNA GUZENFELD 


One of the commercials 
for Thirteen Days goes some- 
thing like this: “you’ll never 
believe how close we came.” 
You won’t believe it—how 
Oliver Stone’s moving 
account of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis lives up to this tagline, 
that is. 

Flashback to October 
1962. John F. Kennedy is pres- 
ident and we’ve just discov- 
ered that the Russians have 
planted nuclear missiles in 
Cuba. The estimated time 
until they are fully opera- 
tional—10 to 14 days. 
Estimated damage—80 mil- 
lion lives, and America might 
not be able to retaliate. The 
stakes—incredible. America’s 
reputation, and the fate of 
the world hinge on one man’s 
decision, and his time is run- 
ning out. 

The movie provides a 
startling insight into the com- 
plicated combination of 
events that took place within 
those suspenseful two weeks, 
giving a day by day depiction 
of the story, up until its 
(already known) climax. The 
film is surprisingly accurate 
and effective in its portrayal 
of not only the events, but of 
the characters as well, and it is 
mindful of even the littlest 
details and the lesser known, 
but still key, players. 

The characters are 
entirely multi-dimensional, 
thanks to the very convincing 
performances of the films 
well-groomed cast. Bruce 
Greenwood, who plays the 
president, steps into his role 
effortlessly, and his brilliant 
performance conveys the 





Kevin Costner in Thirteen Days. 


image of a man under a 
tremendous amount of pres- 
sure from all sides, with the 
Russians, the UN, and even 
his own generals breathing 
down his neck, and an 
administration that has no 
faith in his judgment. (The 
statement “these damn 
Kennedys are going to destroy 
our country” is made more 
than once in the movie.) JFK 
is wrestling with a moral con- 
flict, and a choice whose 
impact is unimaginable. 
Halfway through the movie, 
which is shot in color with 
muted blue tones, the presi- 
dent seems to have aged 20 
years, and watching his daily 
struggle play out, the viewer 
begins to feel his pain and 
frustration. Kevin Costner as 
Kenny O’Donnel and Steven 
Pulp as the president’s broth- 
er, Robert Kennedy, are right 
there by his side, sharing his 
troubles. Also noteworthy are 
performances from the film’s 
supporting actors (Dylan 
Baker as Robert McNamara, 
Hery Strozier as Dean Rusk) 
who portray the president’s 
aides. 

Throughout most of its 
two and a half hour running 
time, the Thirteen Days 
retains a feel of heightened 
tension, supported by its 
intense, dramatic sound- 
track. The film manages to 
avoid the major traps of its 
plot. It never takes on a docu- 
mentary feel, never loosens its 
powerful grip on the audi- 
ence, so that the viewer feels 
right there in the oval office 
when the president pro- 
claims, “I am commander in 
chief and I say when we go to 
war!” 
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Year of the Tiger 


By KINGSON MAN 


Forget your calendars and 
disregard your zodiac charts 
because, contrary to all those 
impervious Chinese restau- 
rant placemats, this is truly 
the year of the tiger. Anyone 
who has seen director Ang 
Lee’s landmark Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon will 
undoubtedly agree that it 
deserves such recognition. 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon provides the long 
sought after combination of 
classic Hong Kong martial arts 
action and western ‘high art’ 
poetic drama. 

The premise: two master 
warriors give chase to retrieve 
a stolen sword of immense 
power, the consequences 
being disastrous if the weapon 
falls into the wrong hands. 
The plot does follow the rigid 
Hong Kong kung-fu film for- 
mula, but separates itself from 
its predecessors and achieves 
greatness with the superb exe- 
cution of this age-old model. 

The story begins with Li 
Mu Bai (Chow Yun-Fat), a 
warrior who has vowed to 
avenge the death of his mas- 
ter. For many years, he has 
been in love with Yu Shu Lien 
(Michelle Yeoh), and she with 
him, but they must forget 
their personal feelings to 
honor their warriors’ code. 
Together they need to recap- 
ture the “Green Destiny,” a 
sword that once belonged to 
Li Mu Bai’s master and to Li 


himself before it was given to 
Sir Te, from whom it was 
stolen. The prime suspect is 
Jen Yu (Zhang Ziyi), the shel- 
tered daughter of Governor 
Yu, a wealthy politician who 
happens to be living with Sir 
Te at the time of the theft. Yu 
Shu Lien and Jen Yu quickly 
from a close, but wary friend- 
ship. 

In an amorous subplot, 
which seems to have little rele- 
vance to the movie’s previous 
events, the story follows the 
quick but intense relationship 
between Jen Yu and Lo (Chen 
Chang), a desert bandit. The 
other major character, Jade 
Fox (Cheng Pei Pei), stands 
between these heroes and 
their dreams. Surprisingly, the 
plot development doesn’t 
break down to shabby filler 
between fight scenes like most 
kung-fu films. 

Throughout Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon, the 
depth and poetry of the con- 
necting story has a moody, 
hopelessly romantic nature. 
Each character is magnificent- 
ly developed, so that in the 
end even the antagonist 
becomes endearing. The cast- 
ing is flawless, and led to the 
discovery of the immensely 
talented Zhang Ziyi. It is 
amusing to watch this gem 
steal scene after scene from 
the veteran actors and actress- 
es around her. She clearly 
controls mood with such sim- 
ple actions as a shift of her 
eyes or a change in posture. 
Also, Chow Yun-Fat’s enor- 


mous screen presence is 
shared with Michelle Yeoh to 
create their painful silent 
longing for each other. 

This film, shown in 
Mandarin with English subti- 
tles, screams chick flick at first 
glance. But have ye faith, o 
action seekers— one of this 
film’s strongest features are its 
incredible fighting scenes. 
Brilliantly choreographed by 
Yuen Woo Ping (who gained 
western standing with his 
work on The Matrix), the 
fluid, frictionless combat will 
leave you tormented. Every hit 
is cut off right at the moment 
of impact, so each anticipated 
blow’s climax is transferred to 
the viewer. Lee also makes full 
use of artistic license, making 
warriors fly deftly across 
breathtaking panoramas to 
later engage in swordfights 
while perched on top of omi- 
nously shifting trees. Each 
sublime scene in Crouching 
Tiger is testament to a master 
at work. To top it off, the 
poignant cello musings of the 
renowned Yo Yo Ma provide a 
perfect score the melancholy 
tone of this film. 

One of the most charm- 
ing, engrossing movies to ever 
cross over to the American 
public, it shall hopefully serve 
to pique greater western inter- 
est in eastern filmmaking. Let 
yourself become swept away 
by the sophisticated artfulness 
and rapturous beauty of 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon in this newly labeled 
year of the tiger. 


Steichen: Master Photographer 
at the Whitney 


By TIERNEY AHROLD 


The Whitney Museum is 
home to some of the best and 
most avant-garde modern art 
in the world. The exhibits 
contain the most ground- 
breaking art of the times. 
“Edward Steichen,” an exhibit 
of progressive early twentieth- 
century photography, is right 
at home at such a proud 
establishment. This compre- 
hensive show of the works of 
Edward Steichen traces the 
many artistic paths of the mas- 
ter painter and photographer 
in over 200 photos, paintings, 
videos, and silk prints. 

Steichen was one of the 
most influential and contro- 
versial photographers of the 
twentieth century. While best 
known for his photography of 
famous celebrities in Condi 
Nast and Vogue magazines, he 
also created works of great 
symbolism, reverie, and social 
consciousness. Steichen 
believed that photography 
should be a force to shape cul- 


tural values and create public 
awareness, not simply a docu- 
mentation of life. 

Steichen’s early works 
were in the Pictoralist style; 
they focused on establishing a 
mood. These included pho- 
tographs in soft focus, creat- 
ing mystical landscapes and 
portraits filled with tension in 
the midst of a story. Steichen’s 
style of loose detail manages 





Steichen’s works are a 
pleasure to view, and 
this exhibition gives a 
full scope of all his 
compositions. 





to blur the distinction 
between photography and 
painting without losing the 
intimacy or form of his medi- 
um. Even as a young painter, 
Steichen gained a great 
amount of recognition for his 
dreamlike “photopaints.” 
One critic mentioned that his 
work was like that of 


Rembrandt, “At this rate, 
Rembrandt will, in time, 
remind us of Steichen.” 

As Steichen’s “pho- 
topaints” fell from the lime- 
light, he turned to another 
form altogether— fashion pho- 
tography. His stylish and strik- 
ing portraits of celebrities 
such as Katherine Hepburn, 
Charlie Chaplin, Winston 
Churchill, and George 
Gershwin made Steichen very 
famous himself. 

In Steichen’s most 
enlightened, humanistic col- 
lection, A Family of Man, also 
reproduced at the Whitney, 
he creates a series of portraits 
of families from around the 
world to signify brotherhood— 
truly a feat for a post-war com- 
munity. 

Steichen’s works are a 
pleasure to view, and this 
exhibition gives a full scope of 
all his compositions. For those 
interested in photography, 
modern art, or simply a fantas- 
tic art exhibit for a rainy after- 
noon, Edward Steichen is a 
show not to be missed. 


Ryan Phillippe Stars in Antitrust. 








Trust No One 


By DANIELLE 
TURCHIANO 


Tim Robbins’ new film 
Antitrust is very predictable, 
and it is easy to root for the 
good guys and hate the bad 
guys. However, watching the 
story unfold is interesting 
because there is never a lull; 
the movie’s action is constant. 

Robbins’ character Gary 
is the head of a multi-billion 
dollar computer company 
called NURV, which is in the 
process of creating a commu- 
nications program that will 
link every single piece of tech- 
nology in the world. He 
needs Milo, played by Ryan 
Phillippe, to work on the 
adaptors of his satellites 
before the big project can be 
complete. After being hired 
by the company, Milo starts to 
notice some _ disturbing 
things. First, Gary grows very 
defensive when Milo asks 
questions about the origin of 
certain pieces of software, and 
then his best friend, a rival 
programmer, turns up dead. 
Milo is certain Gary is behind 
it and sets out to bring him 





down. 

Phillippe and Robbins 
offer a nice contrast to one 
another’s acting styles. 
Robbins, typically quiet and 
subdued, shows his other tal- 
ents by playing a violent and 
intimidating boss. Phillippe is 
the young, naive protegee 
who just happens to be a com- 
puter genius. He is able to 
appear both vulnerable and 
calm each time he is placed in 
a dangerous situation. 

The cast also includes 
Claire Forlani as Phillippe’s 
girlfriend and Rachel Leigh 
Cook as his co-worker, with 
whom he shares his plan to 
take down Robbins. 

Antitrust, at first glance, 
appears to be a very simple 
film, but when looked at on 
another level, a truly impor- 
tant meaning shines through 
about work ethics. It was a 
surprisingly enjoyable piece, 
with an especially clever con- 
cept of using a person’s own 
work against them. Robbins 
is reason enough to give 
Antitrust a try. He is an amaz- 
ingly versatile actor incapable 
of making a bad film. 
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Rachel Leigh-Cook and Ryan Phillippe. 
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Martin Luther King Relays: Co-ed Spirit 
and Good Times for Girls’ Track 


By SOPHIA GIDDENS 


At the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Relays, on January 15, 
long distance runner 
Elizabeth Behl had just com- 
pleted the 1600m_ portion of 
the Distance Medley Relay. 
She was quickly surrounded in 
a group hug at the side of the 
track by her teammates. Later 
on that Monday, the four 
members of the DMR—co- 
captain Lillian Crowe, sopho- 
more veteran Amalia della 
Paolera, freshman Naomi 
Reynolds and Behl—each 
received a medal for third 
place. 

Placing for the DMR at 
the citywide competition was 
only 

one of many improve- 
ments on the part of the girls’ 
indoor track team. The 4 x 
200 Freshman-Sophomore 
Varsity Relay placed second 
again this year, with a four-sec- 
ond improvement. It was an 
impressive feat by Reynolds 
who won first place in the 
3000 meter invitational with a 
final time of 11:04. The invita- 
tional relays are for those out- 
standing runners in the PSAL 
that are invited to participate. 
Reynolds, a nationally-ranked 
runner, was one such candi- 
date. 
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Boys Basketball 


Girls’ Basketball 
male ale| 

Boys Soccer 
Girls’ Swimming 
Boys’ Swimming 
Girls’ Volleyball 


Boys XCountry 
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Boys’ Indoor Track 
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Boys’ Gymnastics 
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The team has managed to 
support a number of new and 
old runners despite the lack of 
an indoor track in Stuyvesant, 
as well as recent freezing tem- 
peratures. Mid-distance run- 
ner and sophomore Susie 
Popick has shown a great deal 
of improvement since joining 
the team last November. 
Sophomore Jessica Mack has 
also performed very well as a 
sprinter. 

The team’s strength lies in 
the flexibility of its roster. At 
the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
meet many team members 
had to be switched around 
due to a last minute change in 
scheduling, but this did not 
significantly affect the team’s 
performance. “Considering a 
lot of people pulled out at the 
last minute or just didn’t show 
up, and we had to make a lot 
of changes, we’re doing really 
well,” said Crowe. Though, 
reflecting at the end of the 
meet, Crowe added, “Had the 
full team been here, we 
would’ve done better.” 

There were even higher 
hopes for the team’s perfor- 
mance at boroughs. “We have 
a lot of opportunity to place 
this year in boroughs,” said co- 
captain and hurdler Shelby 
Parnes. “The girls in Brooklyn 
and the Bronx are really fast. 
In boroughs we’ll only have to 


HOME SEARCH 


By Farzana Nuruzzaman 


By Farzana Nuruzzaman 


With "SIC Stoy" and “Rum! Yay!" painted in red and 
bhie war paint on their anns, and the white-winged 
sandals of the Greek god, Henmes drawn on ther red 
inufonns , the girls’ coss-coundry team entered the 
Borough Championships on Oct. 25. But vrith some 
of its best nrmers, such as Mira Rapp, out with 
Injuries , even the vrar paint couldnt help Stuyvesant 
top AP Randolph, who ran avray with the Title by a 
tro point margin. 





The girls’ track team practicing on the third floor. 
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compete with Manhattan 
teams so we should do a lot 
better there.” 

A morale booster for all 
was the diversity of runners at 
the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Relays. Girls’ and boys’ indoor 
track teams from all five bor- 
oughs were present. Said co- 
captain Parnes, “The best part 
about the meet was bonding 
with the boys [indoor track] 
team. We’d never really spo- 
ken to them before. This was 
the first meet of the year with 
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both the boys and girls teams.” 

“I was [very] impressed 
with the girls’ team,” said 
junior Alejandro Torres, a 
junior on the boys indoor 
track team. “They’ll take bor- 
oughs.” 

Manager and senior run- 
ner Betty Young, who began 
running again despite a diag- 
nosis of tendonitis in 
December, kept close watch of 
the runners on and off the 
track. Members of the two 
Stuyvesant teams cheered for 


«the upper sixties , while the Varsity 
wi the recent ram showers. The team 





Oct 22 


Gnrls' Cross-Country on Course to 
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The Spectator Online has moved to www.stuyspectator.org. Here is a capture of the Girl Cross Country team page. 


each other and congratulated 
runners as they returned to 
the stands. 

The girls team, as is tradi- 
tion, shared boxes of Kix and 
animal crackers. Plans are 
already in the works for the 
boroughs on February 4. “At 
boroughs we’re going to bring 
one or two boxes of Wheat 
Thins, two boxes of animal 
crackers... some Kix,” said co- 
captain Crowe, as fellow co- 
captain Parnes grinned in 
agreement. 


tite pitice of the ctudent body 


GIRLS' XCOUNTRY 


Nov 21 Latest Game Summary 


XC Gals Come In 10th In City; 
Naomi Reynolds Takes First 


November 11 


Today, the Staywesant girls' 
oss-coundry team ran In the last 
meet of this season —the cities. 
The team, consisting of Naomi 
Reynolds, Betty Yumg, Michele 
Hirsch, Arewy Jang, Rachel Butler 
and Diana Strmmbos, came im 10th 
in New York City. The rest of the 
team was part of the Ir. Varsity 
competition. Stacy Tse taristed her 
ankle while nrmng aud couldnt 
finish the race. Naomi Reynolds 
came In first out of the entire city 
vrith a time of 20:01. 


Varsity-3 .1 miles 

Naomi Reynolds 20:01 Won 
ailies... may be running im state 
championships hfichde Hirsch 
24:26 

Anney Jang 24:37 

Rachd Buller 24:39 

Diana Sirumbos 26:49 

Jr. Varsity-3.1 miles 

Jenny Cheung 22:35 

Lin Fu 24:49 

Laura Cennamo 26:19 
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Wrestling Takes One 
Gold, Three Silvers From 
City Tourney 


By STANLEY FANG 


For the first time in his 
career at Stuyvesant, wrestling 
coach Juan Jaquez saw gold at 
the Bryant High School PSAL 
Varsity Tournament on 
January 6. 

“Tm very proud,” he said. 
“This was a good day.” 

Jaquez was referring to 
the performance of his six 
wrestlers at the meet, four of 
whom won medals. 

The gold Jaquez saw was 
the medal dangling around 
Noel Angeles’s neck. Angeles, 
who is an undefeated 8-0 in 
varsity matches this season, 
dominated his weight class. 
Angeles defeated his first- 
round opponent 15-3, and 
pinned his opponents in the 
rest of his matches. The 
Bryant wrestler whom Angeles 
pinned in the semi-finals is 
one of the division leaders. 

Andrew Feigenbaum, 
Jason Katz, and Alex 
Dergachev each won silver 
medals in their weight classes. 
Chaz Clark and Michael 
Beltran finished in the top six 
of their classes. The team fin- 
ish eighth overall, according 
to unofficial team scores. 

Feigenbaum (96 lbs.) 
won 9-8 in the quarterfinals, 
after trailing by two points in 
the third period. He would 
move on to pin his next oppo- 
nent, but lose in the finals. 

In the 171 lbs. quarter- 
finals, Katz won his match 9-5, 
despite trailing 4-0 in the first 
period. Katz dominated his 


next match, winning with a 
technical pin, 17-0, to 
advance to the finals. 

“IT went further than what 
most people expect, especially 
since most wrestlers in my 
weight class are stronger than 
me,” Katz said. “But it was all 
about determination. A 
match is six minutes long, 
and it takes a lot of 
endurance to go the full six.” 

Dergachev advanced to 
the finals after his semi-final 
opponent dislocated his 
shoulder. However, in the 
finals, he was defeated 18-1, 
which sufficed for the techni- 
cal pin. 

“These are the kinds of 
close matches we need to 
build our confidence that we 
can win close matches against 
good opponents,” said train- 
ing coach Tyler McMaster 
said. 

Although Stuy had 
impressive victories during 
the tournament, the competi- 
tion was not exactly cutthroat. 
Several of the best teams in 
the division did not attend 
the tournament. Truman and 
FDR sent their junior varsity 
teams, and Midwood was not 


present. 
“Although the field was 
weaker than the City 


Championships will be, the 
tournament was still a great 
benchmark of the progress 
we, as a team, have made this 
year,” McMaster said. “I hope 
all the kids realize now that 
they can go toe-to-toe with the 
best kids in the PSAL and 
have a shot at wining.” 


Big Game Loss Jeopardizes 
Playoffs For Phoenix 





continued from page 16 


shooting target, Jamie 
Cositore, whose jumper can 
be lethal. 

Anderson began playing 
in junior high school because 
basketball was the only sport 
her middle school offered. At 
Stuy, she has played for four 
years, and has been a starter 
since her sophomore year. 
She also plays softball in the 
spring. 

While Anderson is, with 
the exception of Fisher, the 
most audible person on the 
court, she is careful not to 
vent her anger and frustra- 
tion. She is able to maintain a 
sense of humor and shake 
mistakes off easily. 

“T try to keep a level head, 
because I don’t play any bet- 
ter when I’m angry,” she says. 
“lve learned what kind of 
criticism I should really think 
about from Fisher, and what 


kind I should block out.” 

“Kerri’s just a great team- 
mate,” guard Stephanie Teller 
says, “great to be out on the 
floor with. We’ve been togeth- 
er for four years, and it was 
great to have her.” 

Anderson’s moment in 
the limelight came on 
November 22 against Bronx 
Science in front of the biggest 
Stuyvesant crowd all year. She 
scored 15 points, grabbed 6 
rebounds and swatted away 2 
shots to lead the Phoenix to a 
48-34 win. Phoenix alumni 
were faces in the crowd. 

“It was really exciting,” 
Anderson said, recalling the 
game. “What’ll be even more 
fun is when one of those 
alumni is me.” 

But before she becomes 
just a face in the crowd, 
Anderson has the task of lead- 
ing her team to its third play- 
off birth in four years, as a 
true big sister would. 


Boys’ Gymnastics Defeats 
Bronx Science 


By KIM PIRO 


On January 16 at Bronx 
Science, the boys’ gymnastics 
team defeated the home team 
with a score of 126.9. That’s 
1.5 points higher than its total 
from the city championship 
meet last year. 

The boys started on pom- 
mel horse, an event dominat- 
ed by the seniors, producing a 
sound score of 20.2 (out of 
30). An exceptionally strong 
set on the floor exercise fol- 
lowed, in which the team 
scored a 23.0, a 4.6 point 
increase from their perfor- 
mance at the Scrobe Open. 
On the vault, the team scored 
a 24.6. There was also 
improvement in the rings rou- 
tine, in which the team scored 
a 19.1. 

At this pace, the boys gym- 
nastics team seems to be on its 
way to a second consecutive 
city championship. On 
January 10, Stuy won its first 


league meet against Long 
Island City and Tottenville 
high schools. Two days later, 
the team placed first at the 
Long Island City Invitational 
meet. 
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“The team has pulled 
itself together and now we’re 
number one,” co-captain 
Andy Yoo said. “We'll strive to 
remain that way.” 
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Co-captain Andy Yoo. 


"Blazing the Trails 
In 2001 and Beyond..." 


PMB 323 
1562 First Avenue 
New York NY 10028 


(242) 794-9770 
(242) 794-8727 Fax 
ernail: atraus@adi.com 


Presidents’ Week 2001 


David Pivovarov 


Gore and Okemo 


Ski & Board Centers 


Sunday, February 18 - Friday, February 23, 2001 


5 day lift pass, 3 at Gore, 2 at Okemo 


Hotel Features: Indoor Pool & Hot tub _ 


Evening Activities: Indoor Climbing and Bowling . 


13 Meals: 5 Breakfasts, 5 Dinners & 3 lunch vouchers 


for Stuyvesant Freshman & Sophomores 


Friends outside of Stuyvesant are welcome, space is limited 


Interested ? Here’s the scoop... 


email: atrails@aol.com, call 212-794-9770 or 





contact Mr. Grasso or Mr. Gordon at School 
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Stuyvesant Teams Struggling for Fields 
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constantly struggles to find 
field space for its teams. Since 
the PSAL (Public Schools 
Athletic League) doesn’t dis- 
tribute permits for practices, 
the fields are first come, first 
serve. This leaves teams to 
choose between sharing the 
tiny gym and traveling an hour 
across Manhattan to find a 
free patch of grass. Most 
coaches make the best of it, 
but it’s impossible not to 
notice the enormous advan- 
tages an outer borough school 
has with a field in its backyard. 

The Stuyvesant football 





“When I go to 
Tottenville I get sick. 
They have three sepa- 

rate fields” — baseball 
coach Matt Hahn. 





teams (J.V. and Varsity) spend 
more than an hour every day 
busing to the East River fields, 
located on East 6th Street and 
the FDR Drive. As the days 
grow short during the fall foot- 
ball season, the team has only 
an hour left of sunlight to 
practice once it gets to the 
field. In addition, Stuy is usu- 
ally forced to share the field 
with permitted soccer and 
baseball leagues. When the 
two baseball diamonds are in 
use, the team has to make do 
with the narrow diagonal 
space separating the two out- 
fields. For “special team” drills 
(kickoff, punt return, etc.), 
which require a game situa- 
tion, this space is often not 
enough. “We’re usually able to 
squeeze into a corner, but 
there’s not really any room to 
throw the ball,” says 

Varsity football coach Lou 
Matta. 

To make the most of the 
time available, coaches some- 
times try to juggle their play- 
ers’ class schedules so free 
periods come at the end of the 
day. Varsity baseball player, 
senior Mike Baxter, who will 
have a 0-6 period schedule 
next term, hopes to reserve an 
East River field early for the 
team. “Coach [Matt Hahn] 
said he is going to try to get us 
all a seventh period lunch so 
that we can get to the field 
earlier,” he says. 

Even though limited space 
is usually available at the River 
fields, it isn’t worth the trip, 
insists softball coach Anetta 
Luczak. “You know how much 
time it takes to get there? One 
hour. Then two hours to prac- 
tice and then an hour to get 
home,” she explains. “No mat- 
ter how good their time man- 
agement is, the girls can’t do 
that two or three times a week 
and then go to games too.” 

Stuy isn’t the only school 


having trouble. Only one 
Manhattan team has a field of 
its own and only two teams 
(Bergtraum and Manhattan 
Center) have fields within 
walking distance of their 
schools. “In New York City, 
real estate is prime,” explains 
Stuyvesant A.P. of Physical 
Education, Martha Singer. 
“[Manhattan] High schools 
weren't built with fields. The 
outer boroughs used to be the 
suburbs and most of those 
schools have 

their own fields.” 

Manhattan’s lack of fields 
may be a factor in the bor- 
ough’s lack of City 
Championships. Outer bor- 
ough powerhouses control the 
PSAL in field sports. Schools 
with extraordinary facilities, 
like Staten Island’s Tottenville 
and Curtis, and Queens’s 
Cardozo, dominate year after 
year. “When I go to Tottenville 
I get sick. They have three sep- 
arate fields,” says Hahn. 

“Staten Island and Queens 
are the only teams that go any- 
where because they have fields 
in their backyard,” says Stuy 
softball player Kerri Anderson. 
For the last four years, three 
Staten Island teams—Curtis, 
Van Buren, and _ “Port 
Richmond—have monopo- 
lized the softball champi- 
onship game. 

In girls’ soccer, Staten 
Island’s Tottenville has taken 
first place for seven out of the 
last eight years, only faltering 
in 1996 to Staten Island rival 
Port Richmond. Though an 
unusual influx of recent talent 
to the Stuyvesant girls’ soccer 
team has kept Stuy in second 
place for the last three years, 
they remain at a disadvantage 
against Tottenville: while Stuy 


“I broke the clock and 
the light in the sixth 
floor gym, and Ginger 
broke one of the ceil- 
ing lights.” 

— Danielle 
Hedderson, senior 








practices in the gym all season, 
Tottenville high school has an 
adjacent soccer field. 

Where schools do have 
adequate facilities, teams usu- 
ally perform significantly bet- 
ter. In sports like swimming 
and gymnastics, Stuyvesant, 
which has facilities in the 
building, blows out its compe- 
tition. Both boys’ and girls’ 
swimming have won the city 
championship six out of the 
last seven years. And boys’ 
gymnastics has taken the city 
five out of the last six years. 

Staten Island’s Curtis has 
played in the PSAL football 
finals three out of the last four 
years, but this year JFK High 
School, in the Bronx, took the 


championship. It’s not a sur- 
prise. Only two years ago, their 
badly maintained dirt field, 
with only one goal post, was 
torn down and replaced with a 
beautiful turf facility, fully 
equipped with bleachers and 
stadium lights. 

Boys’ Soccer seems to be 
the exception. Just how does 
Manhattan’s Martin Luther 
King manage to win year after 
year without a practice field? 
MLK’s senior goalie Bouna 
Counboul has the answer. “If 
you know how to play, then 
you don’t need to practice too 
much,” he says. “If you know 
the game, you can play with 
anybody.” 

But for schools that aren’t 





“If you know how to 
play, then you don’t 
need to practice too 
much. If you know the 
game, you can play with 
anybody.” 
— MLK’s senior goalie 
Bouna Counboul. 





flooded with superior athletes 
like MLK, things can get 
tough. According to Daily 
News High School Sports writ- 
er Roger Rubin, Chelsea High 
School’s baseball team had it 
the hardest during the two 
year-long renovations to 
Central Parks’ North Meadow. 
“They traveled all the way to 
Randall’s Island. That’s two 
trains and a bus,” says Rubin. 
The renovation affected Stuy’s 
team too, which had to travel 
to Inwood Park on the 
Northern tip of Manhattan, an 
hour-long ride. 

Then there was the time 
Manhattan Center high 
school’s football team showed 
up for a “home” game at a 
Randall’s Island field with no 
goal posts. “The PSAL 
approved [the game],” said 
Stuyvesant football coach Lou 
Matta, “but when the teams 
arrived at the field there were 
no goalposts and Manhattan 
Center was forced to forfeit.” 

The heart of the problem 
may lie in the PSAL. “For 
some reason,” explains Rubin, 
“the people who have run the 
PSAL never negotiated any 
kind of deal with the Parks 
Department to give [public 
schools] preferential treat- 
ment.” According to Rubin, 
the league was late getting its 
schedules out, often after the 
private school league got 
theirs out. “By the time the 
schedules came out, the fields 
had already been assigned and 
[public schools] were forced 
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to take whatever was left, and 
that wasn’t fair,” says Rubin. 
But this year, with deputy 
chancellor of Operations 
David Klasfled appointed to 
oversee the PSAL, things may 
be looking better. Before he 
was even appointed, Klasfeld 
teamed up with New York 
Giants co-owner Bob Tisch in 
a project called Take the 
Field, a public/private effort 
to renovate NYC public high 
school fields. Already, the 
organization has taken on 
seven projects for this year, 
including restoring fields at 
Seward Park, George 
Washington, and South 
Bronx High. They are 
also considering as many as 
50 projects for the next 4-5 





“The PSAL approved 
[the game]. But when 
the teams arrived at the 
field there were no 
goalposts and 
Manhattan Center was 
forced to forfeit.” 
— Stuyvesant football 
coach Lou Matta 





years. “We’re going to be 
working really hard this year 
and next year doing every- 
thing that we can,” says 
Klasfeld. “I think that it’s the 
obligation of the PSAL to give 
the kids the best circum- 
stances and opportunities to 
play sports.” But for 
Stuyvesant, which has no 
available land in its vicinity, 
projects like this one may not 
be helpful at all. 

Many Stuy athletes are 
perplexed as to why teams 
can’t just use the field right 
outside Stuyvesant across 
Chambers Street. The base- 
ball field, which belongs to 
the Battery Park City 
Authority, has has been the 
center of controversy for 
years. According to Singer, 
before P.S./1.S 91 was built, 
Battery Park had no problem 
with Stuy using the field. “We 
used to be able to go out 
there during school for gym 
classes,” says Singer. “It was a 
sort of gentleman’s agree- 
ment. We’d use it pretty 
much whenever we wanted 
to.” 

But recently, Singer 
explains, with the new school, 
and new buildings in the area, 
came a population boom, and 
the field was being used more 
often. Employees at the 
Battery Park City Authority 
who organize the scheduling 
of the field, insist the 
Authority does everything it 
can to accommodate 


Stuyvesant’s needs. But the 
school must follow Battery 
Park’s procedures’ and 
request a permit three weeks 
in advance, just like any other 
group has to. This fall, the 
football team used the field 
for its annual “hell week,” (a 
preseason week of intensive 
practice), and for practices 
every Friday during the sea- 
son. One day a week wasn’t 
enough for the team, and 
even that day came with a 
debilitating restriction: no 
cleats allowed. 

Stuy coaches insist they 
should be given some sort of 
priority in the system. “No 
preference has been given to 
Stuyvesant, yet Battery Park 
has access to this building for 
their programs,” says Singer. 
(Through an agreement 
formed when the new 
Stuyvesant was built, Battery 
Park residents may use the 
basketball courts and pool 
during evenings and week- 
ends.) And when Stuyvesant 
finally gets a permit, there are 
more obstacles. Hahn, who 
obtained permits for the 
Battery Park field for his base- 
ball practices two springs ago, 
remembers, “every time we 
went on the field we couldn’t 
use it. Either it rained, or they 
were working on it. They 
always had areas closed off.” 

Last year, Principal 
Stanley Teitel worked out an 
agreement with the Battery 
Park City Authority in which 
Stuy would be allotted an area 
of the field to practice on 
every day during the spring 
season. When the spring 
came, however, Stuyvesant 
was doled out a tiny grass-less 
construction lot next to the 
field. Worse than the gymnas- 
tics gym, this dirt patch was 
useless for the Stuy softball 
team, and Luczak was forced 
to cut a deal with “the guy in 
charge of the Little League.” 
“We’d have the baseball field 
for 45 minutes when the 
weather wasn’t too great or 
when not too many kids 
showed up for the Little 
League, and that was cool, 
because we could run fielding 
drills on real grass,” Luczak 
explains. 

This year, Singer filed 
permits for the field early, in 
November, for three days a 
week for the entire spring sea- 
son. Softball, baseball, and 
girls’ soccer will share the per- 
mit. “We’ll see what happens 
this year,” Singer says, careful 
not to be too optimistic con- 
cerning an organization that 
has let her down before. She 
could have easily requested 
permits for all five weekdays, 
but “when you deal with com- 
munity, you have to share,” 
says Singer. “If our needs 
could be divided equally and 
it’s enough for us, why ask for 


Rebels Win 18 Straight 


Clinch First Round Bye 
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vital this season. Sophomore 
guard Waleed Farid has been 
unstoppable offensively. In his 
first game back from ineligi- 
bility on December 6, he 
scored 24 points. Against 
Chelsea on January 2, he sank 
30. Farid can create his own 
shot, and can tear apart a 
man-to-man defense. He leads 
the Rebels in scoring for the 
second straight year. 

Omar Nokaly is the other 
half of the backcourt. 
Although Nokaly does not 
always create his own shot, he 
is instrumental in creating 
shots for his teammates. But 
this does not mean that 
Nokaly, the team leader in 
assists, cannot score, as his 24- 
points-10-assists performance 
against LaGuardia attests to. 

A perfect example of this 
backcourt duo was Stuy's 
January 18 game against 
Landmark, in which Farid 
scored 27 points and Nokaly 
scored 13 to lead the Rebels 
to a 20 point victory. 


ce 
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Sean Mersten going up for a jump shot. 





Coach Larry Barth has 
done an extraordinary job of 
preparing the Rebels before 
each game, no matter what 
the surrounding circum- 
stances may be. Despite center 
Chris Beattie's elbow injury 
early the season, Farid's ineli- 
gibility, and co-captain Sean 
Mersten's late-season flu, 
Barth has been able to keep 


his team up to par. 

There is, however, a big- 
ger challenge for Barth in the 
playoffs. The Rebels have 
mostly been matched up 
against perimeter-oriented 
teams throughout the regular 
season. Barth's team must now 
be prepared to defend against 
better inside players and 
bulkier offenses. 


Mavro’s “Shushanova” Hushes 
Brandeis and Bronx Science 


By FARZANA 
NURUZZAMAN 


A resounding “smack” 
echoed through the gymnasi- 
um as Andrea Mavro slammed 
her body onto the blue mat 
with a bellyflop-like move, 
ending her floor exercise rou- 
tine. Her Shushanova (named 
after the gymnast who first 
performed it) on January 16 
signaled a victory over 
Brandeis and Bronx Science 
for Stuy’s girls’ gymnastics 
team. 

Stuy’s total score was 
86.35, good enough to top 
Science’s score of 77.6 and 
Brandeis’s score of 48.4. Stuy 
beat Bronx Science in all four 
events: the vault, the uneven 
bars, the balance beam, and 
the floor exercise. (The top 
three individual scores for 
each event are added together 
to determine the team total.) 

Stuyvesant is currently 
undefeated for the season. 

The Stuy team won its 
first meet of the season, 
against Brandeis and 
LaGuardia, on January 3. 
Along with the ordinary 
“rookie butterflies” that nor- 
mally accompany all first 
meets, the members of the 
Stuy team had to perform 
without their coach at their 
side. A personal emergency 
had prevented Ms. Luczak 
from attending the meet. 


The girls were informed 
the night before their meet 
that Ms. Martha Singer would 
take Luczak’s place. With pre- 
vious experience as the 
Stuyvesant gymnastics coach 
from 1977 to 1984, Singer 
showed that she did not forget 
anything. 

“She was great with the 
team, encouraging us and giv- 
ing us useful advice for our 
routines and vaults,” co-cap- 
tain, Sarah Kachan said 

Stuyvesant defeated 
Brandeis and LaGuardia with 
a final score of 85.95. 

In its next meet on 
January 11, Stuyvesant faced 
its longtime rival and chief 
division competitor, Bronx 
Science. 

“We were all sitting on 
pins, checking the scores for 
comparison, because _ it 
seemed as though the compe- 
tition was going to be extra 
close,” Kachan said. 

Mavro earned a 9.2 out of 
10 for her stupendous routine 
on the uneven bars, which 
included a range of twists and 
turns and ended with a solid 
landing. 

“I had a really good day 
and was definitely happy with 
the scores I received,” Mavro 
said. Stuy received 21.5 points 
for the event which beat 
Science’s score of 18.0 points. 

The next event for 
Stuyvesant was the vault. 
Performing difficult hand- 


springs helped Mavro, Beatrix 
Bang, and Marin Kaleya earn 
23.3 more points for the team 
total, edging Science’s score 
of 22.6. 

Dancing to the music 
from the DeBeer’s Diamonds 
commercial, Kaleya received a 
score of 7.7 for her floor rou- 
tine. Her points, along with 
Bang’s and Jueyu Wang’s 
scores, added 21.8 points to 
the team total. Science’s floor 
routines were also strong with 
original choreography chock 
full of back flips. However, 
Stuy won the event, edging 
out Science by a slim margin 
of 0.8 points. 

The outcome of the meet 
rested on the balance beam. It 
was the final event for 
Stuyvesant and Science, whose 
team scores were virtually tied. 
With onlookers watching their 
every move in the hushed 
gymnasium, Madeline 
Martinez, Kaleya, and Bang 
completed their balancing 
acts with grace and style. They 
received 24.0 points for Stuy. 

Its fate in its own hands, 
the Science team approached 
the beam. One of their gym- 
nasts, Alice Lee, competed 
with a knee injury, and 
Science failed to fill the gap 
between the team totals. Stuy 
won the meet 90.6 to 83.6. 

The team now hopes to 
continue the season the same 
way Mavro ended her floor 
routine, with a bang. 
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ATHLETE SPOTLIGHT 
Kerri Anderson 


By JOSH ROSS 


Kerri Anderson has 
always been a stickler for 
team sports. “Individual 
sports never really 
appealed to me,” she says, 
“because I just like being 
part of a team. The basket- 
ball team seems more like a 
family than my real family, 
or at least I seem to be 
around them more often.” 

If the girls’ basketball 
team were Anderson’s fam- 
ily, then she would definite- 
ly be the big sister, the one 
who tells you to get your ass 
moving when it’s not. 

“I think I do carry a lot 
of the emotional burden 
for the team,” she says. 
“The team has the tenden- 
cy to get off to slow starts, 
and it’s sort of my job to try 
and minimize that. Our 
loud pre-game warm-up is 
an attempt to get us men- 
tally ready for game-time.” 

The Phoenix practice 
six days a week, but all the 
practice in the world could 
not bring what Anderson 
brings to the floor. She has 
emerged as the emotional 
leader, and one of the only 
players who can salvage the 
Phoenix from one of their 
scoring droughts. 

“Kerri’s the center- 
piece of our game,” coach 
Phil Fisher says. “We live 
and die with her, mentally 
and physically.” 

Anderson leads the 
Phoenix in every aspect of 
the game, except maybe 
the fast break. At 5’9” she 
has established herself as 
the “go-to-girl” and leading 
scorer for Stuyvesant. She is 
at her best in the half-court 
set, where she can kick the 
ball out to a wing for a 
jump-shot, or hone her 
“up-and-under” move. 

Her game is built 
around pump fakes and 
spin moves. The Phoenix 
might rotate the ball on the 
perimeter until Fisher 
screams “Kerri low!” - a sig- 
nal to post-up Anderson 
inside. Anderson can then 
take the ball to the basket, 
or kick it out to her favorite 
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Jeopardizes Playoffs For Phoenix 


By JOSH ROSS 


Stuyvesant center Kerri 
Anderson had her groove on 
on January 11 against 
Washington Irving. During 
one possession, she head- 
faked toward the middle of 
the lane and spun baseline on 
the lanky Irving center, com- 
pletely fooled her, and kissed 
a lay-up off the backboard. 
Anderson scored a season 
high 28 points. 

But Anderson’s perfor- 
mance was the only thing 
clicking for the Phoenix. With 
Anderson taking most of the 
shots, the rest of the team 
went cold and could not con- 
nect. Stuyvesant lost 60-48 in 
one of the most crucial games 
of the season. 

“This is a game we should 
have won,” Anderson said. 
“We just weren’t ready to step 
up to the challenge.” 

Washington Irving, a team 
the Phoenix had beaten earli- 
er in the year, was the more 
cohesive unit this time 
around. Irving’s star player 
Raquel Reid, with whom 
Irving lives and dies, beat the 
Phoenix repeatedly with the 
same move: a ball fake and a 
runner in the lane. The loss 
came after an impressive 40-32 
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Waleed Farid and the Running Rebels are 18-0. 





win over Central Park East, in 
which Anderson scored 20 
points. 

A playoff qualification is 
still questionable for the 
Phoenix. Assuming they 
knock off Hunter and 
LaGuardia, against whom they 
have had no trouble in the 
past, the Phoenix must then 
defeat A.P. Randolph on 
January 31 to force a one 
game playoff with Washington 
Irving for the fourth and last 
playoff spot. The Phoenix beat 
Randolph for the first time in 
seven years on December 14 
in a 40-37 nail-biter. 

“It’s doable, but we just 
have to focus on Randolph, 
and then we can worry about 
Irving,” coach Phil Fisher said. 
“We can’t afford another 
game like we had today.” 

The biggest problem for 
Stuy has been the loss of 
Stephanie Teller as an offen- 
sive force. Teller has been 
playing the point guard posi- 
tion, which reduces opportu- 
nities to score, even if she 
ends up with more assists than 
points (Teller had 7 assists 
against Washington Irving). 
The Phoenix’ weakest point is 
offense, and without Teller in 
full throttle, Stuy has a steep 
mountain to climb. 





The Spectator 


Naomi Gleit of the Phoenix going up for a layup. 





Naomi Reynolds: City X-Country 
Champion, Stuyvesant Freshman 


By BEN COUCH 


There are times in life 
when great things fall into 
your lap, and you can either 
accept them, or try to reason 
and ask yourself why. Usually, 
it’s best to just buck up and 
deal with it. The Stuyvesant 
girls’ track team is in such a 
position with its star runner, 
Naomi Reynolds. 

Reynolds, a freshman, 
placed first in the city in cross- 
country and won the Martin 
Luther King Jr. 3000 invita- 
tional. 

Like her hero Regina 
Jacobs, Reynolds excels in the 
middle distances. She capped 
off a great cross-country sea- 
son by finishing #1 at the city 
championships. Following 
the season, she was invited to 
the MLK invitational and 
swept the competition. Her 
early success has the masses 
buzzing. 

“It’s unheard of for a 
freshman to win the cross- 
country championships, 
because everyone is in the 
same race,” says senior Steven 


Blau, a former boys’ runner. 
“She’s the best female runner 
ever to come through Stuy, 
and it’s only her first year.” 

“She can really run,” 
teammate Emily Schoenfeld 
says. 

However, none of this 
early success is fazing 
Reynolds, who keeps her 
focus. 

“T have high expectations 
for myself, so why let that 
bother me?” she says. 

Reynolds, who is coached 
by her dad, also runs with an 
out-of-school team, the 
Starlets. This prevents her 
from practicing with the 
school team, leaving time 
only to show up for meets. 
However, her absence from 
practices has posed problems 
for neither her, nor the team. 

“She’s just at a level 
above,” co-captain Shelby 
Parnes says. “She’s come as 
far as she has doing her own 
thing, and we don’t want to 
interfere.” 

“The team has been really 
nice about it,” says Reynolds. 
“It’s no big deal for them.” 


